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No brolly 

Contra Stan Keable’s letter (July 30), 
the CPGB appears to have adopted the 
strategy of retreat, triggered by Jeremy 
Corbyn’s meteoric rise in the Labour 
Party leadership contest. But how does 
this square with your existing strategy 
to build a Marxist party, whose first 
task is the attempt to reorganise the far 
left? Otherwise Marxists have no hope 
of reconnecting with the class struggle 
and transforming it into a struggle for 
socialism. 

Where does this leave the CPGB and 
Left Unity? At the moment you seem to 
be distracted by an unexpected eruption 
of left populism (admittedly an unusual 
phenomenon in British politics, after 
Thatcher and Blairism). As a result, the 
struggle to build Left Unity must go to 
the back burner. (This is unsurprising, 
given the political challenges posed 
by a fragmented left, which is tainted 
by Stalinism’s poisonous legacy; even 
bourgeois ideas, such as intersectionality; 
all of which are divisive and threaten 
to undermine the whole project.) But, 
thanks to the unexpected success of 
Corbyn, we see a new opportunity. This 
is theorised via the resurrection of the old 
argument that the Labour Party is still 
a bourgeois party with a working class 
base; as if nothing has changed. 

At a deeper level, does this mean 
that the CPGB has lapsed into an 
ahistorical approach to reality, whereas 
a historical, concrete perspective is 
what is required, however daunting 
this might be for a small revolutionary 
group? Based on this perspective, the 
Labour Party today should be recognised 
for what it really is: a bourgeois party 
with a greatly diminished working 
class base; reflecting the fragmentation 
and atomisation of the class itself, 
after decades of neoliberalism, which 
Blairism itself helped to create. This 
includes the rump of old Labour, both 
inside the parliamentary party and in 
the trade unions, who are unwilling and 
unable to make a radical break with the 
past. Corbyn is not likely to buck this 
trend. 

Despite this, Stan (and his Labour 
Party Marxists) now declare that, given 
Corbyn’s position as the ‘frontrunner’ 
in the leadership contest, “A leftwing 
Labour leader from below [represents] 
an unprecedented development, opening 
the way towards making the party into 
an umbrella organisation for all trade 
unions and all working class and socialist 
organisations to affiliate”. 

This is illusionary. Corbyn’s 
unexpected success does not mean that 
the working class has suddenly lurched 
to the left; hence we have a groundswell 
of popular protest from below, which 
is altering the balance of forces inside 
the Labour Party, “opening the way 
towards making the party an umbrella 
organisation for all”. 

We are not experiencing a groundswell 
of popular protest against austerity. If so, 
this would be characterised by strikes 
and demonstrations (as in Greece, 
sans the leadership of a revolutionary 
party). Rather, what we have is a protest 
based on atomised individuals, which is 
passive in character and largely based 
on the new media. This includes the 
trade unions. In previous decades they 
offered the possibility of collective 
struggle, by means of a majority vote 
in the workplace, in order to defend 
workers’ interests, despite the labour 
bureaucracy’s ability to keep the 
economic struggle separate from that in 
the political one. Stan himself alludes 
to this in his reference to the Labour 
Link leaders who have emailed all their 
members urging them to register to vote 
in the forthcoming election of Labour’s 
leader. (But what about the other 
two thirds of Unison’s membership? 


Furthennore, doesn’t Unison back Andy 
Burnham - who supports austerity - as 
its second choice?) 

Stan ignores the fact that this strategy 
springs from an acceptance of the status 
quo; it does not attempt to radically alter 
it - ie, it is an adaptation to the passivity 
of the membership, which is not a viable 
alternative for the objective need to 
mobilise British workers collectively in 
a struggle for socialism. 

It is dangerous to make predictions. 
Nevertheless, I can only see two 
outcomes to the leadership contest, both 
of which would leave the CPGB’s new 
‘umbrella’ strategy in tatters. 

Firstly, in the unlikely event of a 
Corbyn victory, he will immediately 
extend an olive branch to Andy Burnham. 
(Note: Channel 4 News is already on 
his case. In a recent interview, he was 
asked if he would consider making the 
latter his shadow chancellor!) Corbyn 
is also calling for an investment bank 
to restimulate the economy. This 
sounds like old Labour, not socialism. 
In other words, he is already showing a 
willingness to moderate his opposition 
to austerity. He is mindful of the need to 
silence those scaremongers who argue 
that a win for Corbyn amounts to a 
‘suicide note’ for Labour - ie, the party 
will become unelectable for decades 
to come. Of course, such people are 
reformists who think that there is no 
alternative to capitalism and its state. 
This includes old Labour and - ultimately 
- Corbyn himself. First and foremost, one 
has to save the party! Then return it to 
the glory days of 1945, etc. 

Secondly, if Corbyn loses the contest, 
it is unlikely that he will then organise 
a principled split from the party, taking 
the rump of old Labour (and the Marxist 
entryists) with him, in order to form a 
new ‘umbrella’ organisation. After all, 
at the very least, he and his supporters 
should have split from the Labour 
Party back in the 1990s, following the 
abolition of clause four. 

Either way, this would lead to a 
demoralisation of the protest movement 
against more austerity, which sprang up 
in the wake of Labour’s election defeat 
last May. Given its atomised character, 
this will evaporate very quickly. If this 
happens, how will Stan and his Labour 
Party Marxists react? What then for the 
CPGB’s new ‘umbrella’ strategy? 

Rex Dunn 
email 

Grotesque 

Last Saturday, Jeremy Corbyn visited 
Preston to talk about his bid for the 
Labour Party leadership and his vision 
for the country. Around 200-300 
people came to hear him speak - much 
more than anticipated, as the room 
booked wasn’t big enough, forcing the 
organisers to move the event outside. 
A few weeks prior to this meeting, I 
attended a Q&A session with Yvette 
Cooper, one of Corbyn’s rivals, and the 
two events could not have been more 
different. The turnout for Cooper was a 
fraction of that for Corbyn and, whereas 
the vast majority of Cooper’s audience 
was middle-aged or older, Corbyn’s was 
relatively youthful. 

When Corbyn delivered his 
speech, he had garnered the most CLP 
nominations of all the candidates, 
he had the two biggest unions in the 
country endorsing him, and he was 
the favourite with the bookmakers. It 
was therefore unsurprising to find an 
atmosphere of confidence and optimism. 
Jeremy’s left-refonnist policies - such 
as increasing corporation tax by 0.5 % 
to abolish university tuition fees and 
restore maintenance grants, creating a 
National Investment Bank, increasing 
the top rate of income tax, repealing 
the government’s welfare reforms and 
scrapping nuclear weapons - were all 
met with loud applause. 

Corbyn’s candidacy has really put 
the cat among the pigeons within the 
Labour Party and, with two opinion polls 


showing he is set to win, it is imperative 
for all Marxists, where possible, to sign 
up and vote for Jeremy to ensure he has 
enough votes to cross the line. To not 
get involved in what could soon prove 
to be one of the most important battles 
in the Labour Party’s history, on the 
pretext that Corbyn is not a revolutionary 
socialist, would be an act of grotesque 
ultra-leftism. 

Thomas Staples 
Preston 

Dishonest 

Matthew Caygill has managed to 
convince 12 Left Unity members in 
Yorkshire to sign a very strange letter 
published in last week’s Weekly Worker 
(July 30). He claims that a report by 
myself and Michael Copestake on 
his efforts to boot out Workers Power 
from Left Unity in Leeds (‘Sectarian 
anti-sectarianism’, July 23) aimed to 
“publicly chastise and bully individuals 
who do not agree with the minority 
views of the CPGB”. The letter states: 
“Personalised attacks on named 
individuals are misguided, disrespectful, 
and they are incompatible with the aims 
of Left Unity - these attacks must cease.” 

Firstly, despite the blustering 
language, there seems to be nothing 
factually wrong with our report. So 
Matthew Caygill did orchestrate the split 
of the Leeds LU branch along political 
lines. He did write the three motions, 
which were aimed at getting rid of 
Workers Power for the crime of being 
a revolutionary trend within Left Unity. 
And, while he succeeded in having 
the LU national council recognise his 
sectarian splitter branch, he did fail with 
his rather amateurish attempt to eject 
Workers Power. 

The alleged “personalised attack” 
seems to be related to the fact that we 
dared to report what happened and who 
made it happen. This should be regarded 
as normal political criticism, which 
comrades should welcome, instead of 
dishonestly claiming we are trying to 
“bully” them. By “congratulating” LU 
members “like Matthew who seek to 
develop geographical branches local 
to their membership, through their 
commitment to furthering the aims of 
Left Unity”, the signatories show that 
either they have not actually read what 
they were signing, they were misled by 
comrade Caygill or they are prepared to 
join in his efforts to rewrite history. A 
handful of rightwingers split away from 
the Leeds branch for purely political 
reasons. 

It seems that in reality the letter- 
writer (Caygill himself?) is upset about 
the fact that we caught him red-handed. 
After all, he did try his best to keep his 
shenanigans secret. He purposefully 
arranged the Leeds aggregate to take 
place after the regional council, “partly 
to avoid inflicting Leeds’ problems on 
other people, but also to avoid forcing 
sudden decisions on anyone” (as he 
wrote in his email to members of LU 
in Leeds). 

In other words, he tried to stop the 
regional committee from overriding any 
decisions taken by the Leeds aggregate. 
As LU membership secretary Simon 
Hardy pointed out in the committee 
meeting, the LU constitution clearly 
states in point 19b that one of the (few) 
tasks of a regional committee is to assist 
branches to “resolve” any internal issues 
they can’t sort out themselves. A spilt of 
an LU branch along political lines and 
an anti-red witch-hunt seem rather big 
“issues” to us. 

We tried to attend the Leeds aggregate 
as observers, but comrade Caygill 
managed to convince the majority 
(basically all those who had split the 
branch alongside him) to vote against 
our presence. His assertion that our 
report is “diminished in its legitimacy 
by the use of hearsay” is therefore 
rather disingenuous. Nevertheless, 
other attendees of the aggregate checked 
our report for mistakes (which is why 


Caygill cannot find any). 

The Weekly Worker's “attacks” will 
only “cease” once people like Matthew 
Caygill “cease” their witch-hunts. 
Until then, the Weekly Worker will do 
its utmost to expose and embarrass 
all those who believe in censorship 
and banning opinions they don’t like. 
Transparency, democracy and honesty 
about our political backgrounds and 
political actions are, in our view, a 
much better way to “promote and widen 
the membership of Left Unity” or any 
other working class organisation. In fact, 
they’re the only way to do it. 

Tina Becker 
Sheffield 

Centrist period 

It is disingenuous to suggest that the 
split in Leeds Left Unity came about 
because members of the breakaway 
group that formed the Leeds North 
and East branch “could not always 
get a majority in meetings”, as 
stated in your article, ‘Sectarian 
anti-sectarianism’, and the implicit 
parallels with McCarthyite witch¬ 
hunts made with the accompanying 
photograph is a deliberately provocative 
misrepresentation of the position taken 
by the group. 

In August 2013, prior to the 
dispute breaking out into the open, 
Workers Power used the opportunity 
of the rotating chair to hijack a 
Leeds Central branch meeting in an 
embarrassingly shambolic manner 
with a stooge emergency motion on 
Syria calling on fantasy, non-existent 
Syrian “revolutionaries” to be armed 
(by whom they did not say) at a 
time when parliament was debating 
whether or not to bomb Syria, which 
would have been to the benefit of the 
real imperialist-provoked and -armed 
(via the monstrously backward 
semi-feudal stooge Gulf monarchist 
regimes or otherwise) anti-Assad 
death squad opposition at that 
time. Workers Power’s motion was 
essentially providing a ‘left’ cover 
for imperialist, fascist, warmongering 
aggression. To find the disruptive and 
ill-disciplined tactics of these smug 
revolutionary poseurs “intolerable”, 
and to wish to distance themselves 
from them in order to get on with the 
business of party building is a rational 
initial response to take in the absence 
of the philosophical framework and 
perspective necessary to defeat the 
pernicious influence all these petty 
bourgeois ‘revolutionary’ sects have 
historically had on the workers’ 
movement and still do today. 

The great difficulty here is that 
Left Unity is not a centrist party - a 
mass workers’ party which talks of 
the complete abolition of capitalism 
- but limits its struggle to reformist 
organisational methods and ideology, 
and one in which Marxists have 
the freedom to openly battle for the 
acceptance of an agreed revolutionary 
perspective on national and world 
developments through polemical 
discussion and debate to determine 
the truth, whilst agitating to build 
the party. Instead, its hallmark has 
been one of censorship and shutting 
down of any debate on contentious 
issues through various bureaucratic, 
organisational mechanisms and ‘safe 
space’ policies (which Workers Power 
themselves have used to ban the sale of 
the Economic and Philosophic Science 
Review at its Leeds Central Left Unity 
public meetings); as well as hostility 
towards the workers’ states that have 
successfully abolished capitalism, from 
the heroic, decades-long revolutionary 
example of Soviet Russia onwards. And 
so any attempts to successfully create a 
mass workers’ party with the potential 
to abolish capitalism around Left Unity 
will, at best, be frustrated and knocked 
down at every turn. 

Phil Waincliffe 
EPSR supporter, Leeds 


Kiss and make up 

I was present at the third Leeds Left Unity 
meeting mentioned in the jointly penned 
report-back from comrades Michael 
Copestake and Tina Becker. I have been 
on many a political outing with members 
of the two branches in organisations such 
as the Socialist Alliance, Stop the War 
Coalition, Socialist Workers Party, etc, so 
as a known quantity to them I hope what 
I pen here is seen as being constructive 
and in good faith. 

As far as the particulars of how the 
two-branch system came about in Leeds, 
I am going to ignore that right now. I was 
not active in the Leeds branch while all 
this was happening. The real question 
is how to take things forward. Will 
Left Unity in Leeds, or even anywhere 
else, just fracture every time a sizeable 
organised grouping within it emerges or 
is active within it? If this is true, there 
is going to be no hope for the project of 
fashioning an organisation of all Marxists 
that is going to be a challenge to the 
British state. 

In the meeting in question there was 
ego on both sides. I for one am really glad 
of the role played by comrades Hudson 
and Hardy. Left to their own devices, 
Caygill, Owen and Jones vs Workers 
Power would potentially have ended up 
set to death-match mode, but they were 
forced to look into each other’s eyes and 
see each other as humans. Through the 
course of patiently talking to each other, 
no matter how much things hurt, there 
was much more comradely restraint 
and signs of some willingness to work 
with one another. Unbeknown to Becker 
and Copestake (through no fault of their 
own, as they had left before the start of 
the Leeds aggregate), they did not see this 
happen -1 am one of the people to blame 
for that, as I should have written into the 
Weekly Worker, or at the very least have 
published something online. 

Ultimately, what was decided was for 
the two-branch system to provisionally 
remain, albeit more territorially 
formalised, so that newly recruited 
members would know which branch 
they belong to, instead of joining two 
factions of an organisation which never 
meets. This needs to be overcome: the two 
need to become one, but systematically 
and patiently. There is already a tacit 
agreement for an all-Leeds steering 
committee to be made up of delegates 
from both branches and a proposal for a 
newsletter to be published by this steering 
committee in time for collaborative work 
timetabled for the 2015 freshers’ fare. 

The two branches are two different 
species at present. From what I have 
seen, the level of politics discussed in 
Caygill’s camp at the moment does not 
seem to be at a particularly high level, 
with ‘Shall we commit to go to events?’ 
(and not ‘What should our political 
intervention be? ’) bunging up the agenda 
of branch meetings. On the Workers 
Power side of things there seems to be 
political dogma - perhaps what comrade 
Jones referred to at the meeting as ‘a 
rehash of old arguments to do with 
refonn and revolution’. I think what he 
meant by this is that Workers Power are 
forever droning on in the abstract, and 
that their revolutionary ideas need to be 
transfonned into the here and now, but 
I’m still a little confused. 

Real problems of organising in 
Leeds were highlighted in the meeting. 
During the election period there was no 
real joint work across Leeds to support 
candidates backed by Left Unity. There 
was duplication. Both ‘branches’ had their 
own ‘Where now after the elections?’ 
meeting in the same week, with little to 
no crossover of membership from each 
attending the other’s event. Each had 
their own public meeting on Greece, 
which would probably have attracted 
more people had they worked together. 
Another problem with Leeds is that, yes, 
it’s a big place. One comrade mentioned 
she probably would not be able to make 
meetings during weekday evenings owing 
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to her own geographical locality. For 
me, Workers Power has been stubbornly 
waiting for this situation to correct itself 
and by itself it will not. Start sending 
members to both branches. 

Sachin Sharma 
email 

Keep ’em out 

The capitalist offensive against workers 
the world over includes unleashing vast 
foreign auxiliaries of former third-world 
peasants to join the industrial reserve 
army as wage undercutters. Only middle 
class do-gooders or ultra-humanitarian 
posers raise the demand, completely 
novel to the socialist movement, that all 
border controls be abolished. So it must 
appear to any class-conscious worker. 

It is dismaying, then, to find so little 
in the way of argument for the poison 
pill of open-borderism. Marxists seek the 
strongest opposing arguments and meet 
them truthfully. I’ve found substantially 
stronger arguments for open borders 
than appeared in response to my letter - 
contained in several polemics by leading 
CPGB comrade Mike Macnair. Three 
arguments are noteworthy, although only 
the third ultimately merits any weight. 

Comrade Macnair intended his first 
argument to support the CPGB’s Draft 
programme , which claims free movement 
of labour (like democracy) is a Marxist 
principle. I’m unsure as to whether 
democracy should be called a principle, 
but at least the argument for that claim 
rests on the democratic republic being 
a need of the class. Comrade Macnair 
instead bases his argument for a principle 
that labour should move freely on the 
need to adjust to the labour market by 
going where the jobs are individually. 

Comrade Macnair bases his second 
argument on an analysis of capital’s 
motives in controlling state borders. 
Comrade Macnair identifies the capitalist 
motive as creating a stratum of workers 
with diminished rights. Notice that 
on this analysis, immigration controls 
adversely affect the class struggle due 
to the gap between immigration law and 
its enforcement. It is due to the under¬ 
enforcement of border controls! (It is 
true that complete open borders would 
necessarily close this gap, but we all 
know that complete open borders under 
capitalism is utopian and must calculate 
the effect of the demand on the actual class 
struggle.) This ‘enforcement paradox’ is a 
sign that the analysis is misguided, being 
apparently an effort to artificially impose 
the schema of racism on protectionist 
practices. 

If the ‘principled’ argument is bad 
doctrine, this analysis of capitalist 
motive is simply wrong. It is untrue that 
relaxing immigration controls advantages 
the working class. Even if you ignore 
Peter Turchin’s considerable research 
on the historical effects of immigration 
controls - which function to correct 
extreme levels of economic inequality to 
achieve social peace - even then surely the 
lesson of the European Union is that open 
immigration serves as another neoliberal 
measure, arguably the most potent such 
measure, and mass immigration has done 
nothing to advance the class struggle 
and unify European workers. Glaringly, 
most everyone on the left now seems to 
ignore the role of mass immigration in 
destroying Greece. 

But the third argument should be taken 
seriously. Comrade Macnair observes 
that solidarity within a multi-ethnic 
working class requires that the class 
defend immigrant workers. The premise 
doesn’t lead inexorably to conclude that 
communists should demand open borders 
(or even demand the better tailored ‘End 
all deportations’), since the workers will 
necessarily defend immigrants against 
retaliatory deportation for class militancy. 
But the open-borderist demands (it might 
be contended) are a strategy to unite the 
working class across ethnic lines. 

We do need, as the third argument 
implies, a strategy toward workers who 
are part of the current mass immigration. 
But does citizenship rights in the country 
they’ve migrated to correspond even to 
the migrants’ aspirations? As Earl Gilman 


points out in a recent letter, most potential 
migrants would prefer to stay where they 
are. Yes, and most recent mass migrants 
would prefer to return to their native 
lands. The advanced countries owe 
reparations to the countries they have 
exploited. Reparations are also owed to 
individual migrants seeking repatriation. 
Communists should demand repatriative 
reparations for migrants. Primitive ‘pro¬ 
immigrant’ and ‘anti-immigrant’ attitudes 
ill suit us. 

Stephen Diamond 

USA 

Of course not 

We have just crossed the Channel, and 
words cannot really describe the revulsion 
we felt, as we came off the ferry to witness 
fortress Calais. Somehow we have to 
challenge and change the attitudes so 
prevalent throughout Britain and most 
of Europe that migrants are a problem 
and have to be dealt with as if they were 
vermin. 

We drove past miles of high fences 
topped with barbed wire, as if we were 
travelling past concentration camps like 
Dachau or Auschwitz. How has it come 
to this? It will be even worse at the tunnel 
and, if David Cameron gets his way with 
sniffer dogs, more fences, police and even 
the army, it really will look like a country 
under siege. 

Are the migrants a physical threat? Of 
course not. Are they an economic threat? 
Of course not. They are desperate people, 
fleeing from poverty, persecution, disease 
or all three, in many cases caused by the 
actions of other countries, including 
Britain. Why would they risk their lives, 
crossing the Mediterranean or the English 
Channel, unless they were desperate? 
Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 

Greek problems 

There are a number of problems with 
Daniel Harvey’s article, ‘Syriza and the 
left’(July 30). 

First, no evidence is offered that 
“Syriza was always looking to implement 
some fonn of austerity, even before it took 
power”. Second, the article implies that 
Yanis Varoufakis is close to Syriza’s Left 
Platfonn, which he is not, and never was. 

Moreover, the LP was not advocating 
the issuance of scrip (a Greek euro) and, 
if an immediate Grexit, which the LP 
was indeed advocating, required being 
bailed out by Putin, it would be something 
Russia probably doesn’t have the capacity 
to do, short of redenominating the Greek 
economy in roubles. And if the Greek 
government even made tentative steps 
in that direction, it would have certainly 
invited the Greek economy to be subject 
to the same Nato sanctions imposed on 
Russia. 

In reality, the LP was simply seeking a 
better loan architecture from Russia than 
it could extract from the troika, and it had 
nothing to do with the scenario depicted 
in Harvey’s piece. Approaches to Putin, in 
retrospect, were probably never anything 
but a bargaining tactic. 

The CPGB’s overall approach 
to electoral politics - ‘never form a 
government until there’s a majority for 
socialism in most of Europe ’ - is ably taken 
apart by Hillel Ticktin in his interview 
with Mark Fischer (‘You can’t just sit 
and wait’, July 30). For an approach to 
Syriza - and the Greek left generally - 
that doesn’t involve ‘sitting and waiting 
forever’ I would suggest paying close 
attention to what Barry Finger has to say 
in his recent piece for New Politics, ‘What 
next in the Greek crisis?’ 

Jason Schulman 
New York 

New thing 

I would like to take issue with at least 
one statement by Rosa Lichtenstein in 
her letter on dialectical thinking (July 
30). She calls the definition of qualitative 
change “hopelessly vague”, because it 
refers to something turning into a “new 
kind of thing”. Using an example, she 
remarks that, “since water as a solid, a 
liquid or a gas is still H,0, no ‘new kind 
of thing’ has emerged.” 


I suppose it depends what purpose 
is served by the recognition of change. 
Noting the chemical or physiological 
nature of a thing may be enough for a 
science writer, but to someone thirsty it 
might matter whether something has the 
quality of steam or liquid. 

An ape is a kind of mammal, as is a 
human being. A lizard is not a mammal, 
but a reptile, as is an alligator - a larger 
kind with an added quantity of teeth. Or 
is it only the basic taxonomy - mammal 
or reptile - that counts? The difference in 
mammals between ape and human was 
enough to satisfy the interest of Charles 
Darwin. 

Nor does anyone deny that the Soviet 
Union was a society of human beings with 
a politics and economics, but whether it 
was a qualitatively different one, with or 
without some capitalism, was a question 
fiercely debated, as each position implied 
a different political approach. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Fold up shop 

In recent years, there has been a growing 
emphasis in the animalist movement on 
‘intersectionality,’ by which is meant 
consideration of human issues such as 
class, gender and race. This is obviously 
a worthwhile endeavour on its own tenns. 
And simply from a strategic level it’s 
good in that a more inclusive struggle 
will be bigger and thus more effective. 

But I’d argue that recently some 
animalists have ceded too much ground, 
so much so that animal issues have 
taken a back seat to human ones within 
the animalist movement itself. And for 
our efforts we have received very little 
in return. If the broader left is more open 
to consideration of anti-speciesism than it 
was a few years ago, the change is hardly 
noticeable. 

Let me first say that I have arguably 
been a part of the problem. In as much as 
anyone in the anti-speciesist movement is 
familiar with me, it’s through my writing 
that sought to foster dialogue between 
socialists and animalists. Coming 
primarily from the latter perspective, 
some of my criticism was internal. 
For instance, I criticised what I saw as 
ineffective, ‘individualist’ strategies 
employed by the animalist movement, 
such as emphasising the personal boycott 
of animal-derived products and relying on 
acts of sabotage or violence carried out by 
small groups. But I believe the majority 
of my criticism was aimed externally, at 
the anthropocentrism of the socialist left. 
Don’t get me wrong. Internal criticism is 
necessary for the health of any movement. 
But recently I believe the ratio of external 
to internal criticism has gotten out of 
whack. 

Jon Hochschartner 

email 

Mouths of babes 

It was in the very deepest of 
bewilderment, closely followed by utter 
confusion, (but soon all overlaid with 
my crinkled wry smile), that I came 
across the letter from Gerry Downing of 
Socialist Fight (July 30). 

In the course of his submission, he 
refers to just some of the organisations 
of the UK ‘principled’ far left: a list which 
included Left Unity, Socialist Resistance, 
Workers Power, Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition, Socialist Party, 
Socialist Appeal, International Marxist 
Tendency, as well as yourselves at the 
CPGB and, of course, his own Socialist 
Fight. I recalled the final paragraph of my 
own letter, which appeared in the July 
16 issue. In this I talked about the left’s 
“visceral and vitriolically held divisions; 
your lack of any productive cooperation/ 
sensible practical collaboration and/or 
effective unify of operation amongst and 
amidst those variously paraded outfits”. 

Whether foolishly naive or simply 
grindingly unsophisticated in these 
matters, I would just like to remind 
everyone of the commonly held adage: 
‘Sometimes out of the mouths of babes 
comes the truth!’ 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday August 9, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 2, chapter 4: ‘The three figures of the circuit’ 
(continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

The war game 

Thursday August 6, 6pm: Film screening, the Light Euston, 173-177 
Euston Road, London NW1. Hiroshima day showing of the shocking 
1960s BBC classic depicting the effects and aftermath of a nuclear 
exchange. No charge, but please register to secure entry. 

Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: www.cnduk.org. 

Norwich for Corbyn 

Thursday August 6,7pm: Rally, The Open, 20 Bank Plain, Norwich NR2. 
Organised by Jeremy for Labour: www.jeremyforlabour.com. 

Jeremy in Bradford 

Friday August 7, 6:30pm: Rally, Karmand Community Centre, 
Barkerend Road, Bradford BD3. 

Organised by Jeremy for Labour: www.jeremyforlabour.com. 

Quiz Corbyn 

Saturday August 8,10am: Q&A with Jeremy, Doncaster Trades 
Club, Frenchgate Centre,19 South Mall, Doncaster DN1. 

Organised by Jeremy for Labour: www.jeremyforlabour.com. 

Rally for Corbyn 

Saturday August 8, 6pm: Rally, New Dock Hall, Royal Armouries 
Museum, Chadwick Street, Leeds LS10. 

Organised by Jeremy for Labour: www.jeremyforlabour.com. 

Left Unity Wales 

Saturday August 8,11am to 4pm: National meeting for all Left 
Unity members in Wales. Venue tbc. 

Organised by Left Unity Wales: http://chwithunedigcymru.blogspot.co.uk. 

Birmingham Left Unity 

Saturday August 8, 11am: Regular open branch meeting, Ladywood 
Community Centre, St Vincent Street West, Birmingham B16. 
Organised by Birmingham LU: birmingham@leftunity.org. 

Shut down Yarl’s Wood 

Saturday August 8,1.30pm: Demonstration, Yarl’s Wood 
Immigration Removal Centre, Thuleigh Road, Clapham, Bedfordshire. 
Organised by Movement for Justice By Any Means Necessary: 
www.facebook.com/movementforjustice. 

Big Ride for Palestine 

Sunday August 9,1.30pm: London rally to mark end of the Big Ride 
for Palestine, Archbishop’s Park, Carlisle Lane, London SE1. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Remember Kinsley 

Sunday August 9, 2pm: Commemorative guided walk. Assemble at 
Winding Wheel, outside Fitzwilliam railway station, Wakefield WF9. 
Local socialist historian John Gill reminds us of the resistance to the 
Kinsley evictions. Free, all welcome. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Radical Housing Network 

Monday August 10, 7pm: Regular meeting of London-based housing 
activists, 33-37 Moreland Street, London EC1. 

Organised by Radical Housing Network: 
http://radicalhousingnetwork.org. 

Imperialism and IS 

Wednesday August 12, 7pm: Public meeting andAGM of local 
STWC group, Methodist church, Chapelfield Road, Norwich NR2. 
Organised by Norwich Stop the War Coalition: 
www.norwichstopwar.org.uk. 

Councils and cuts 

Thursday August 20,6pm: Meeting, Bungalow Club, Hardcastle 
Road, Stockport SK3. ‘Can councils refuse to implement cuts?’ 
Organised by Stockport Left Unity: stockport@leftunity.org. 

Solidarity with Palestine and Latin America 

Saturday August 22, 9.30am to 6pm: Public meeting, Methodist 
Central Hall, Storeys Gate, London SW1. 

Organised by Middle East Monitor, www.middleeastmonitor.com. 

Stop the arms fair 

Monday September 7 to Saturday September 12, various times: A 

week of events and protests against the upcoming arms fair in London. 
ExCeL London, Royal Victoria Dock, 1 Western Gateway, London El6. 
Organised by: Stop the Arms Fair: 
www.facebook.com/events/702315233214060. 

Wigan Diggers 

Saturday September 12,11.30am to 9.30pm: Festival, Gerrard 
Winstanley Gardens, the Wiend, Wigan. 

Organised by Wigan Diggers Festival: http://wigandiggersfestival.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ITALY 


Exploitation, despoliation, corruption 


Toby Abse looks at the sorry story of the Riva family 


T he decision of the Puglian 
magistrates on July 23 to put 
44 politicians, officials and two 
capitalists - Fabio and Nicola Riva - 
on trial for crimes connected with the 
ILVA steelworks at Taranto is a major 
challenge to the Italian establishment, 
which has done its utmost to obstruct 
their painstaking and persistent 
investigations. 

Whilst no government ministers 
face charges, it needs to be stressed 
that successive Italian governments - 
under Silvio Berlusconi, Mario Monti, 
Enrico Letta and Matteo Renzi - have 
sought to obstruct every attempt by 
local magistrates to close the steel 
plant (as well as key installations on 
the site, such as the blast furnace) on 
safety grounds, no less than nine times: 
generally they have used decree law 
rushed through parliament at breakneck 
speed to rapidly override the slower- 
moving conventional legal process 
based on court orders. Governments 
have repeatedly claimed that the plant 
is of overwhelming national strategic 
importance to the Italian economy 
and must be kept open regardless 
of breaches of environmental or 
safety legislation, often claiming that 
modifications can be made whilst the 
plant is still running. 

The latest decree law was passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies on July 
23 - whether the coincidence of timing 
with the announcement of the decision 
to put the defendants in the dock 
was accidental is a mystery and will 
doubtless remain one - by 355 votes to 
188, with one abstention. The panicky 
and cynical attitude of the government 
is illustrated by the way the relevant 
articles were rapidly inserted into a 
decree on bankruptcies, which had no 
obvious connection with the ILVA plant. 

The outcome of some recent 
Italian cases concerning deaths 
from asbestos-related diseases show 
the great difficulty in securing the 
conviction of industrialists who 
knowingly consign their workforces 
to an early grave. 1 The most recent is 
the case of Etemit Italia, whose fonner 
owner, Stephan Schmidheiny, was 
accused of being responsible for the 
death of 258 people - some of them 
workers, some of them their relatives 
and others ordinary citizens in the four 
towns where the firm has factories. But 
the ILVA trial scheduled for October 
20 will not only expose a tangled web 
of corruption and intimidation, but 
also provide a clear demonstration of 
how the logic of capital - the pursuit 
of the maximum profit regardless of 
any consequences - treats workers’ 
health and safety and massive long¬ 
term damage to the environment: 
of no importance whatsoever. Any 
laws that nominally protect either 
workers or the integrity of land, air 
and sea are regarded as inconvenient 
obstacles, to be overcome by any 
means necessary. Whilst such attitudes 
are, of course, par for the course in the 
third world - the Union Carbide factory 
at Bhopal in India, BP in Mexico or 
various oil companies in the Niger 
Delta, to give just three prominent 
examples - such behaviour, whilst 
characteristic of earlier phases 
of industrialisation, has 
been rather rarer in 
western Europe 
since 
1945. 


The premature deaths and incurable 
illnesses being investigated in this 
case - the magistrates allege 368 
deaths provoked by the steel works 
in one way or another, with 174 
victims killed by pollution in 2005- 
12 - are not an incident in some small 
factory, comparable to the tragic death 
in an explosion of seven workers in 
Bruscella Fireworks in Modugno 
on July 24, which received massive 
attention in the Italian media recently 2 . 
The ILVA plant is not just by far the 
biggest Italian steel works, but is now 
the largest functioning in the whole of 
western Europe. Whilst this increased 
status obviously reflects the decline 
of the steel industry elsewhere, the 
factory at Taranto always stood out 
as a massive undertaking. It was 
one of the major components of the 
Italian government’s ill-fated attempt 
to modernise not just the region of 
Puglia, but the south in general, 
through the construction of new 
factories. These came to be known as 
‘cathedrals in the desert’, since they 
failed to have the more generalised 
impact on southern Italian regions’ 
societies and economies that their 
planners had hoped for - even if some 
have argued that such workplaces 
did to some extent increase class- 
consciousness amongst their own 
workers, weakening the hold of 
organised crime groups prominent in 
such regions. 3 

It would be wrong to deny that 
there were always serious, but 
poorly understood, and not widely 
recognised, problems relating to the 
environment and to workers’ health 
and safety throughout the decades 
during which ILVA was under state 
control. However, there does seem to 
have been a further deterioration in the 
situation over the last 20 years, after 
privatisation, not just because of the 
failure of the new owners - the Riva 
family - to replace ageing plant, but 
also because of their utterly callous 
and cynical attitude to the ILVA 
workers and the citizens of Taranto 
in general. The privatisation of ILVA 
was part of the rapid dismantling in 
the early 1990s of the former state 
holding company, IRI, which was 
founded by the fascists in 1933 in 
the aftermath of the great depression 
of 1929 and maintained - and indeed 
expanded - by the Christian Democrat- 
led governments of the cold war era. 

This somewhat belated turn to 
neoliberalism was in marked 
contrast to the 1980s, which 
was characterised by 
the corrupt and 
clientelistic 
Keynesianism 
of Bettino 
Craxi. That 
was the period 
in which Italy’s 
national debt as 
a percentage 
of gross 


national product ballooned to the 
point that has now left it second only 
to Greece within the EU. 4 But it ended 
with the so-called ‘First Republic’ 
and was associated with Italy’s 
ignominious exit from the Exchange 
Rate Mechanism of the European 
Monetary System in September 1992 

- although it was probably hastened 
by the liquidation of the Partito 
Comunista Italiano in 1991. 5 

Previous form 

The Riva family have had some 
connection with the steel industry for 
more than 60 years. Riva Acciaio (Riva 
Steel) was founded in 1954 as an iron 
scrap business and it would be fair to 
say that the entire dynasty have always 
had the narrow, grasping mentality of 
dodgy scrap-metal dealers rather than 
the genuine vision of a state steel boss 
like Oscar Sinigaglia. 

In 1957 the first Riva mini-mill 
was built near Varese in Lombardy. 
In the 1950s and 1960s Riva expanded 
by acquiring several small steel 
producers in northern Italy and Spain 

- something which is probably worth 
stressing, since their contempt for the 
people of Taranto owes something 
to a northern colonialist mentality, 
which sees the southerners as inferior 
human beings. 6 In the 1980s they 
made acquisitions in Belgium and 
France, as well as taking over the 
previously state-owned steel works, 
Acciaierie di Comegliano, in Italy. In 
1991 their ruthless asset-stripping of 
state property was demonstrated by 
the way they acquired two mini-mills 
in the former German Democratic 
Republic. Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
had engaged in a rapid-fire sale of the 
formerly nationalised East German 
industry - the obvious precedent for the 
July 2015 diktat imposed on Greece. In 
1995 Riva Acciaio sealed its rise from 
mere scrap-metal dealers by taking 
over ILVA in Taranto, becoming one 
of the main European steel companies. 

Although it was the investigating 
magistrate, Patrizia Todisco, who 
from July 2012 onwards made the 
first serious all-out assault on the 
Rivas, to say that they had form 
in relation to criminal proceedings 
about their Italian steel plants would 
be an understatement. The immensely 
wealthy Rivas were always in a position 
to hire the best lawyers and engage in 
long-drawn-out appeals, whilst not all 
magistrates had the commitment and 
competence later displayed by 
Todisco and her current 
colleagues. In 2001 
the Tribunal of 
Taranto declared 
Emilio Riva, his 
son, Claudio, 
and other ILVA 
managers 
guilty of 
attempted 
illegal 



coercion of ILVA employees, 
whom they had demoted in 1998. 
This verdict was confirmed by the 
Cassazione (Supreme Court) in 2006. 
In February 2007 Emilio Riva was 
sentenced to three years in prison and 
Claudio to 18 months for neglect of 
work safety procedures and violation 
of anti-pollution regulations in the 
management of the Taranto coke 
plant. In 2006 Emilio Riva and his 
sons, Fabio, Arturo and Claudio, were 
sentenced to one and four months in 
prison (commuted) for environmental 
pollution caused by the ILVA plants. 

In January 2009, however, the court 
of appeal declared all cases related to 
pollution derived from the coke plant 
to have been timed out under the statute 
of limitations, while remitting to the 
public prosecutor all matters related to 
the blast furnace, due to judicial error 
(in any even these blast furnace-related 
offences would also have been timed 
out in 2010). Eventually Emilio’s son, 
Nicola, and other plant managers were 
acquitted on appeal due to the statute 
of limitations. 

Corrupt web 

Todisco acted with greater 
determination than her predecessors. 
She pointed to the premature deaths 
and disease the Rivas had spread to 
the whole city, including a number 
of children who died long before 
reaching adulthood - fumes ruined 
the air and soil and even poisoned 
the fish in the surrounding sea. The 
old patriarch, Emilio, was placed 
under house arrest in July 2012 and 
the Taranto plant was partially closed 
by the prosecutors. Todisco asked the 
company to pay €3 billion to clear 
up the pollution around the plant and 
subsequently the court made an order 
for the sequestration of €8 billion. 
This was the sum the Riva family 
ought to have spent on environmental 
improvements to the steel works over 
the years. In December 2012 the 
prosecutors issued a European arrest 
warrant for Riva’s eldest son, Fabio, 
who had fled to London, only finally 
returning in June 2015. His brother, 
Nicola, also faced environmental 
charges and was placed under house 
arrest. Emilio Riva died in April 
2015, aged 87, never facing justice 
for his decades as a ruthless exploiter 
of workers and destroyer of the 
environment. 

As I have indicated earlier, Fabio 
and Nicola Riva are not the only figures 
who will be in the dock this autumn. 
Bruno Ferrante, the fonner prefect of 
Milan and the government-appointed 
director of the Taranto steel works for 
a short period after the Rivas’ downfall 
in 2012, is also being accused of 
covering up and perpetuating their 
wrongdoing. Given the willingness 
of successive governments to pass 
decree laws to protect the Rivas’ 
empire over the last few years, it 
may be that the prefect is taking the 
blame for decisions made at a higher 
level. Gianni Florido, the 
fonner president of Taranto 
province, is also accused 
of putting pressure on 
leading figures in 
the environmental 
agency to grant 
permission 


Fabio Riva: best lawyers 


for the dumping of dangerous 
waste. Ippazio Stefano, the mayor of 
Taranto, is accused of failing to take 
the necessary measures to protect 
the citizens of Taranto despite being 
aware of both the harmful emissions 
of the factory and their consequences 
for the health of the inhabitants. It 
could, of course, be argued that these 
local politicians may have been 
genuinely concerned to preserve the 
jobs provided by the steel works, 
which is Taranto’s main employer 7 ; 
and it remains to be seen whether any 
of the Rivas’ immense wealth came 
their way. 

However, the most astonishing 
political scandal concerns no less 
than Nichi Vendola, the leader of the 
soft-left Sinistra Ecologia e Liberta 
and former president of Puglia (2005- 
2015), who is alleged to have exerted 
pressure on Giorgio Assennato, the 
director-general of the environmental 
agency, ARPA Puglia. Two members 
of Vendola’s regional cabinet are 
also facing charges relating to the 
scandal. Vendola vehemently denies 
all wrongdoing, giving indignant 
interviews to a wide variety of 
newspapers and pointing the finger at 
others he alleges to have been in the 
pay of the Rivas, such as the former 
PD leader, Pierluigi Bersani, but some 
of the wiretaps and witness statements 
appear to put him in a bad light. 

Regardless of whether Vendola has 
actually broken the criminal law, his 
conduct in relation to the Rivas, some 
of the worst enemies of the environment 
amongst allegedly legitimate 
businessmen, will severely damage the 
credibility of SEL, whose commitment 
to ecology is central to its programme 
and incorporated in its very name • 

Notes 

1. In this instance the constitutional court decided 
in July that the trial was an attempt to try a man 
twice for the same offence under a different law. 

2. The death rate in Italian fireworks factories 
seems to have increased, as more or less 
legitimate firms have reduced the level of their 
safety precautions in response to cut-throat 
competition from unlicensed manufacturers. In 
the case of Bruscella Fireworks we are clearly 
talking about the logic of capital rather than the 
malevolence of individual capitalists: the owners, 
the Bruscella brothers, were badly burnt in this 
explosion and their brother-in-law was amongst 
the dead, whilst their grandmother was amongst 
the nine dead in an earlier explosion in the same 
factory in 1959. However, the fact that the dead 
workers included two Indians and an Albanian 
suggest that, even in a relatively poor region like 
Puglia, Italian workers are reluctant to take on 
such dangerous employment. 

3. Oscar Sinigaglia was the main architect of 
Italy’s modem steel industry under the aegis of 
IRI during the 1950s. There was also considerable 
state investment in modem works at Comegliano, 
Piombino and Bagnoli, some of which had a 
prior tradition as steel towns. The entire Italian 
steel industry is now crisis-ridden - the works in 
the Tuscan town of Piombino has only narrowly 
escaped total closure. 

4. It rose from 72% to 93% of GNP during Craxi’s 
premiership (1983-87). 

5. For a much more detailed account of these 
developments, see my ‘Italy’s long road to 
austerity and the paradoxes of communism’ in 
Bernard H Moss (ed) Monetary union in crisis: 
the European Union as a neoliberal construction 
London 2005, pp249-65. 

6. As Ruggiero Ranieri put it in an obituary of 
Emilio Riva, “They tried to cut comers, bend 
the rules. The family did not build a relationship 
with the community and there is a great deal of 
hostility towards them.” 

7. In the last few years the city has seen rival 
demonstrations for and against the closure of 
the steel works, with some unions opposing 
the closure. It is hard to judge whether this is 
the genuine desperation of men who prefer a 
shortened life in work, followed by ill health 
and early death, to immediate and long-term 
unemployment; or whether it is largely the 
product of the Rivas and their underlings 
dispensing large sums in cash to corrupt union 
officials. In the case of the coal-fired power 
station, Tirreno Power in the Ligurian city of 
Savona, there is more direct evidence of corrupt 
union officials secretly coordinating strike action 
with their bosses to obstruct environmentalists. 

So, given the Rivas’ general conduct, the latter 
explanation would be plausible, but remains 
unproven. 
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Defeat leads to further polarisation 

Those who think the surrender of Alexis Tsipras will push Syriza further to the left are deluding themselves, 

says Daniel Harvey 



Golden Dawn: back on the streets 


I n the wake of the almost inevitable 
defeat of the left-populist Syriza 
party by the ‘institutions’, the 
majority of the left have been placing 
their hopes on a new leftwing 
movement against Alexis Tsipras 
emerging to capitalise on the anger 
of the Greek working class. The 
enormous Oxi vote in the referendum 
is cited as evidence of this, showing 
that people are willing to fight. At 
the moment there are some in Syriza, 
loosely tied to the shattered Left 
Platform, who have been trying to 
bring this about by pushing for a future 
exit from the euro zone. 

Token opposition 

To that end, both Stathis Kouvelakis 
and Costas Lapavitsas, two leftwing 
academics and members of the Hellenic 
parliament, have been trying to give 
form to this perspective - Kouvelakis 
has called it “turning ‘no’ into a political 
front”. Both point to what they call “left 
Europeanism”, which they blame for 
Tsipras’s capitulation. They say that 
Tsipras was not willing to entertain 
the notion of an EU exit under any 
circumstance and that this is what led 
him ultimately to have no bargaining 
power against the Germans - in particular 
Wolfgang Schauble, the German 
finance minister. Professing to be “good 
European citizens” gained them nothing, 
because the euro zone, as presently 
constituted, is an “iron cage” for the 
peripheral economies to the advantage 
of core economies like Germany. 

Of course, the devastation that 
would have been wrought against 
Greece in the event of a disorderly 
default in the last few months is almost 
incalculable. One bank did try to put 
a figure on it a couple of years ago: 
UBS calculated it might mean the 
immediate loss of as much as 25% 
of GDP, possibly followed by much 
more, as basic supplies of food and 
medicine would have become difficult 
to import. The stranglehold placed on 
Greek society by the cutting off of 
credit lines to Greek banks was just 
a taste of what could have followed. 
Savings would be wiped out, and 
a good deal of the Greek debt still 
held in euros would have increased 
enormously in value against a rapidly 
deflating Greek currency. The firewalls 
put in place against this since 2012 
would have left the European side 
relatively unscathed, except for the 
losses to creditors through default. 

However, we need to look concretely 
at what the Left Platform in Syriza has 
actually been doing to see why it has 
so little clout in Greece. Tsipras made 
a concerted effort, starting in 2012, 
to constrain left opposition in the 
party, reducing its influence through 
constitutional changes, and later 
watered down the party’s opposition to 
austerity. The Thessoloniki programme, 
which Tsipras ludicrously called “non- 
negotiable”, made serious concessions 
to the European powers, dropping 
Syriza’s policies in favour of default, 
bank nationalisation and enhanced 
workers’ rights. But the Left Platform 
still accounted for about 30% support 
in the party. 

On taking office, Syriza made 
further huge concessions. In 
February it negotiated away most of 
the remaining parts its programme, 
accepting the principle of budget 
surpluses, the raising of VAT, putting 
off the rise in the minimum wage 
and abandoning increased pensions 
and property taxes, as well as the 
cancellation of debt. When the changes 
were put to the Syriza parliamentary 
group, most of the 30 Left Platform 
representatives simply abstained. To 


their shame, when the deal was put 
before the German parliament, most 
of the Die Linke parliamentary group 
did the same. 

The fact that any settlement with 
the institutions would be based on 
continued austerity was not opposed 
seriously by anyone, so the LP hardly 
has political grounds to complain, 
now that Tsipras has made the deal 
he has. The only difference being that 
Angela Merkel made sure it was so 
humiliating that it would be impossible 
to try to hoodwink ordinary Greeks 
into believing that it was anything 
other than a total surrender. 

When this was eventually rammed 
through the Greek parliament with 
the help of New Democracy and the 
other pro-austerity centre-left parties 
like Pasok and To Potami, only two 
LP representatives voted against the 
deal. These were the comrades from 
the Trotskyist Red Network, Ioanna 
Gaitani and Elena Psarea. Everyone 
else either abstained or stayed away 
on the day - apart from 15 comrades, 
including two cabinet ministers, who 
voted in favour. This latter group 
put out a statement saying they did 
not want to precipitate the fall of 
the government by depriving it of a 
majority. According to Kouvelakis, the 
LP wanted “to show that their intention 
was not to somehow overthrow the 
government”. 1 

Prosecution 

Since then, Yanis Varoufakis, the 
former finance minister who was not 
a member of the Left Platform but 
opposed the deal, has been hounded by 
legal proceedings pursued against him 
by rightwingers for his role in trying 
to organise an alternative currency 
through a closed group. There was also 
some sort of forlorn attempt made to 
woo the Russian president, Vladimir 
Putin, in search of financial assistance. 

Although it fell through, the attempt 
to prosecute Varoufakis is part of a 
concerted attempt to drive him and his 
supporters out of the political arena. 
He has seconded himself to a sort of 
internal exile in his home on a Greek 
island. The New Democracy MP, Anna 
Asimakopoulou, said, “I would not 
want to be in Varoufakis’s shoes” and 
went on: “I think that it is highly likely 
he will end up in a courtroom.” 2 The 
Syriza leaders have been silent about 
this, not even deigning to save their 
own ex-finance minister from what is 
clearly a politically motivated witch¬ 
hunt. It is likely that there will be a 
purge of leftwing MPs when Tsipras 
goes for another election later this year. 

What all of this indicates is that the 
Syriza leadership is planning to solidify 


and make permanent the party’s pro¬ 
austerity position, becoming a copy 
of Pasok in its old form, and probably 
in some sort of alliance with the other 
pro-austerity parties. In all likelihood 
Syriza will be able to maintain its 
lead in a future poll despite the sell¬ 
out because Greek voters have little 
else to turn to. The Stalinist KKE has 
not made any significant progress and 
is still not seen as credible beyond 
its bloc of about five percent of the 
electorate. However, some polls have 
shown Antarsya, the alternative left 
alliance supported by the British 
Socialist Workers Party, shooting up 
to eight or nine percent. 

Mendaciously, Alex Callinicos 
had the cheek to say “I told you so” 
to Stathis Kouvalakis at the Marxism 
event put on by the SWP last month. 
Of course, this is not really true. 
What Callinicos actually said was: 
“Revolutionary socialists should 
celebrate the new government’s victory 
and support the progressive measures 
it takes.” 3 This was a “victory” based 
on getting 36% of the vote and not on 
a programme that could in any way be 
described as socialist. 

As for the LP’s ‘alternative’, it 
has substantially imbibed the logic 
of the Syriza majority in putting 
forward ‘moderate’ demands that it 
thinks have mass appeal. Kouvelakis 
supports this, under the cover of the 
usual Gramscian terminology, along 
the lines of fighting a “war of position” 
and framing opposition in a “national” 
and “patriotic” framework - as well 
as a reading of Trotsky’s Transitional 
programme that we are familiar with 
from the pseudo-Trotskyist left. He 
states: 

The idea of the transitional 
programme is that we do not 
content ourselves with abstract, 
propagandistic, anti-capitalist 
discourse that is applicable in every 
situation and simply reiterates the 
strategic objective of socialism and 
revolutionary overthrow. 

The tried and tested dividing 
lines, those that enable the offensive 
against the class enemy to be 
activated effectively and the overall 
balance of forces to be overturned, 
must be defined anew for every 
specific occasion. 4 

What this means in practice is 
presenting a programme which 
is almost identical to the modest 
reformist one that Syriza was putting 
forward prior to 2014: eg, ‘socialising’ 
parts of the banking system in order to 
give credit to small and medium-sized 
businesses, and rejecting the running 


of a budget surplus - but with the bonus 
of exit from the euro thrown in. 

Reaction 

True to this ‘national’ approach, most 
Left Platform representatives also 
did not object when Syriza made its 
completely unprincipled alliance with 
the rightwing nationalist Independent 
Greeks (Anel), calling them an “anti¬ 
austerity force”. Panagiotis Lafazanis, 
the minister for the environment and a 
member of the LP, said: “We will work 
with forces which will responsibly 
be able to follow policy against the 
memoranda, policy in a progressive 
direction. This is the basis of our 
cooperation.” 5 Anel voted for all the 
new austerity measures when they 
were pushed through parliament. 

Having given credibility to the 
nationalist right in the first place and 
accepted the principle of a nationalistic 
popular front against the institutions, 
Syriza has opened itself up to a much 
more severe reaction from that quarter. 
The fascist Golden Dawn is once again 
visible on the streets, where before it 
had not been showing its face and was 
weighed down with court cases brought 
against its members for various acts of 
violence, including a murder. 

Golden Dawn has been denouncing 
Syriza as “traitors to the nation”. Its 
own support has grown from about 
six percent in 2012 to just over 
nine percent in the 2015 election, 
and some say that up to half of all 
police officers have some sympathy 
with Golden Dawn - sympathy that 
extends to sections of the military. In 
an act of madness meant to reassure 
the generals, Syriza gave control over 
the ministry of defence to a member 
of Anel in the coalition agreement. It 
is not hard to imagine Golden Dawn 
making gains in the light of the latest 
memorandum. 

Kouvalakis says that “this is where 
the challenges begin” and goes on: 

The anti-fascist sentiment of a 
strong majority of society currently 
fails to find expression within 
political institutions or bodies. On 
the one hand, it should be found 
within the left, particularly within 
Syriza, but there are no public 
statements condemning Golden 
Dawn for its criminal acts. 6 

The fact that Syriza has been soft on 
nationalism, while no section of the 
party has acted in good faith politically, 
has potentially fatally weakened its 
ability to offer a strong challenge to 
the fascists, who say that they are the 
only force able to save Greece from its 
external enemies. That narrative is a 


strong one for a small, but nevertheless 
real, section of the population. And 
there is no reason why the left should 
expect to retain its support in view of 
its headlong retreat. 

Syriza has consistently misled its 
supporters as to what it could achieve. 
In this sense, the crime of Syriza is 
not that it has imposed austerity as 
such: it lies in the fact that it made 
totally unrealistic claims about what 
was possible within a single country 
on the periphery. Even a communist 
government, were it to be elected 
with an absolute majority, would still 
have to oversee privation in current 
circumstances. That would be true 
in or out of the EU. The fact is that 
without powerful allies, especially in 
the heartlands of Europe, a working 
class government in Greece would 
have to oversee some sort of siege 
economy. The key difference, however, 
is that a genuine working class party 
would tell the truth - there would be 
continued suffering and deprivation. 

It would also try to implement 
those parts of its programme that 
were possible under the circumstances. 
That would mean radically changing 
the constitution, getting rid of the 
repressive apparatus of the state, 
putting the economy under democratic 
control, and sweeping away all laws 
aimed at limiting the power of workers 
to organise. All along the way, the 
key aim would to maintain trust and 
credibility. In those circumstances 
people could accept the suffering being 
inflicted on them because it would 
clearly be imposed from outside. 
To an extent, Syriza has managed to 
deflect blame onto the Germans, and 
effected a minor split between them 
and other European Union countries, 
as well as the United States. But the 
whole argument has been presented 
in bad faith. 

It is possible that German 
intransigence could lead in due course 
to a collapse of the euro, and even the 
breakdown of the European project as 
a whole. The outcome of that would 
almost certainly not be a leftwing 
breakthrough across the continent, 
but a victory for the right. It would 
mean the growth of the National Front 
in France for instance. The evidence 
is that populist leftwing parties are 
going into reverse in light of the Greek 
example. Podemos has lost half of its 
support since last year. 

On top of this, it is obvious there are 
no national solutions to the problem of 
austerity. It is not possible to simply 
exit from global capitalism. So any 
serious socialist opposition to austerity 
has got to make a pan-European 
response its primary task. It must reject 
coalitions that are, in Pablo Iglesias’s 
words, “neither left nor right”. 

For the left, the Greek surrender 
should act as a powerful wake-up call. 
A genuine socialist programme means 
avoiding like the plague left-populist 
short cuts in the name of not wanting 
to “just sit and wait” or of “doing 
something”. As the left both inside and 
outside Greece is discovering, there is 
no inherently radicalising momentum 
in defeat • 

Notes 

1. www.jacobinmag.com/2015/07/tsipras- 
varoufakis-kouvelakis-syriza-euro-debt. 

2. www.theguardian.com/world/2015/jul/29/yanis- 
varoufakis-may-face-criminal-charges-over-greek- 
currency-plan. 

3. http://socialistworker.co.uk/art/39884/ 
Syriza+and+the+state. 

4. www.jacobinmag.com/2015/08/tsipras-debt- 
germany-greece-euro. 

5. www.eugreeka.com/lafazanis-cooperation- 
only-with-anel-we-will-cancel-memorandum-and- 
privatisations. 

6. http://socialistworker.org/2015/07/22/the-fight- 
against-the-fascists-isnt-over. 
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CHINA 



Michael Roberts looks at the implications of China’s stock market collapse 
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I n recent weeks, the Chinese stock 
market has taken a massive plunge 
and in July shares suffered their 
worse month in six years, falling 
by 29% from the peak in June. This 
followed a humungous boom in stock 
prices since the beginning of 2015. 
Indeed, since August of last year, the 
market index in Shanghai has risen 
160%. And even after the collapse in 
the last month the index is still nearly 
80% higher than this time in 2014. 

This stock market bubble is of the 
proportion of the US in the 1920s 
that led to the crash of 1929 and 
the subsequent great depression. Is 
this what is in store for the Chinese 
economy as well? 

The recent collapse and the failure 
of government intervention to stop 
it has produced a chorus of doom- 
mongers about the future of the 
Chinese economy. But this is nothing 
new. As John Ross has pointed out, 
there are continual scare stories about 
the end of the ‘Chinese miracle’. 1 In 
January 2014, the Financial Times ran 
an article headlined “China’s debt- 
fuelled boom is in danger of turning 
to bust”. In April, another FT headline 
declared: “China’s crisis is coming - 
the only question is how big it will be.” 
In October, the American Enterprise 
Institute announced: “An economic 
mess in China”. 

American academic Michael Pettis 
is a favourite source in such articles - 
the US financial website Zero Hedge 
featured an article entitled ‘A Chinese 
soft landing will inevitably lead to a 
“very brutal hard landing”, Pettis 
warns’. The Financial Times carried 
several articles by George Magnus, 
former senior economic advisor 
to Swiss bank UBS, who predicts 
a coming slowdown of China’s 
economic growth to 3.9%. 

Or take this comment more recently: 
the Wall Street Journal published an 
opinion piece by David Shambaugh 
in March arguing that “the endgame 
of Chinese communist rule has now 
begun ... and it has progressed further 
than many think”. 2 

Further back, in 2002 Gordon Chang 
wrote a book entitled The coming 
collapse of China. In the same year, 
The Economist magazine produced a 
special China supplement called ‘A 
dragon out of puff’. This report stated: 
“The economy still relies primarily on 
domestic engines of growth, which are 
spluttering. Growth over the last five 
years has relied heavily on massive 
government spending. As a result, 
the government’s debt is rising fast. 
Coupled with the banks’ bad loans and 
the state’s huge pension liabilities, this 
is a financial crisis in the making.” The 
Economist’s conclusion in 2002 was: 
“In the coming decade, therefore, 
China seems set to become more 
unstable.” In reality, far from entering 
a crisis, China had the fastest growth 
ever experienced by a major economy 
in recorded history. 

Different this time? 

But maybe this time it will be different. 
How do we answer that question? 
Well, the first thing to consider is that 
the movement of stock prices is not 
always or even often a guide to what 
is happening in the wider economy of 
production, employment and incomes. 
This applies even more to China, 
where an even smaller percentage 
of the population than average have 
shares or pension funds that trade in 
the stock market. 

China’s stock market performance 


has rarely had much, if any, correlation 
with the country’s real economy. Barely 
20 years old and poorly regulated, the 
stock market still has more in common 
with the gambling casinos of Macau 
than with global exchanges in western 
capitals such as New York, London 
or Tokyo. 

As Arthur Kroeber, head of Gavekal 
Dragonomics, points out, only 7% 
of urban Chinese have money in 
the market. 3 Moreover, the Chinese 
stock market is totally ‘rigged’ in 
free-market capitalist terms. Of the 
companies quoted on the Chinese 
stock market, the main holders are 
other Chinese companies, various 
national Chinese social funds and 
government institutions such as 
the ministry of finance. Investment 
companies of different types and 
calibres comprise just 7% from the 
declared share ownership structure, 
and individual investors represent only 
2.2%. So the ordinary ‘day trading’ 
gamblers in Chinese cities are a very 
tiny proportion of stock holders. 4 

In other words, the Chinese 
government, through state-owned and 
directed banks and cross-shareholdings 
of state companies, can exercise 
considerable control over stock market 
trading. But that is why it has been a 
particular shock this time, that when 
the government intervened to prop 
up share prices through the ‘freezing’ 
of prices and the banning of ‘short 
selling’ (measures used in the past by 
many governments), it appeared not to 
work for long, with prices falling back 
after an initial rebound. 

Why does government intervention 
appear to have failed this time? Well, 
it is partly because this stock market 
bubble was initially engineered by the 
government, which then found it had 
created a Frankenstein monster that it 
cannot control - such is the lesson of 
capitalist markets! 

The government wanted to rein 
in a huge property bubble that it had 
created after the great recession led 
to a decline in exports to the US and 
Europe, and it needed to stimulate 
growth through domestic demand. 
This property bubble was driven by 
low interest rates, huge savings held by 
richer Chinese, and local governments 
borrowing or selling land to build 
homes and cities for the burgeoning 
urban population. 

Chinese banks searching for profit 
and corrupt local government officials 
engaged in this property boom. The 
result was a rise in debt, both in the 
public sector, hidden from the books 
by local governments, and among 
property developers. Total national 
debt is now 282% of gross domestic 
product, according to estimates by 
McKinsey, a higher rate than in the 
US. 5 Outside the banks, debt is now 
over 200% of GDP, according to the 
Bank for International Settlements. 

The government then reversed 
its policy and set out to curb the 
property boom with blocks on local 
government and real estate borrowing. 
With property out of reach, richer 
Chinese switched their speculations 
into the stock market. And in this 
speculation, the government gave 
them support. The large majority of 
the nearly $800 billion in what is called 
‘margin borrowing’ for stock market 
trades comes from the banks. This also 
means that any losses that are realised 
if the stock market stays down from 
previous peaks will eventually fall 
on the banks from the non-payment 
of debts by stockbrokers and traders. 


Share ownership: narrow 

Given that, apparently, much of these 
loans have been at very low or even 
no interest, the state-owned banks 
could face considerable losses, which 
in turn may fall onto the books of the 
government as a last resort. 

But let us be clear. China can afford 
even serious losses to bank capital 
from a stock market bust. This time last 
year, China had $4 trillion in foreign 
exchange reserves, mostly dollars. 
This is the biggest ‘war chest’ for a 
rainy day (to mix the metaphors) in 
the world. In the last year, it has used 
about $300 billion of that up, or 7%. 

And even this fall is not really 
due to covering potential losses in 
the stock market. It is a result of 
the relative decline in China’s trade 
surplus, so China is not racking up as 
much dollar revenues as before. It is 
also the result of the government not 
buying so many US dollar assets like 
US government bonds, which it used 
to do in order to keep the exchange 
rate of the Chinese renminbi weak 
for better trade. Moreover, Chinese 
exporting companies are now tending 
to hold onto their dollar revenues for 
purchases and repayment of debts 
rather than deposit them with China’s 
central bank for only low interest. 
Yes, there has been a capital outflow, 
as foreign investors take some of their 
money out of China and rich Chinese 
try to spirit cash out from the tentacles 
of the anti-corruption campaign of the 
government. But China still has huge 
firepower to absorb any stock market 
bust and subsequent bank losses. 

Slowing economy 

There may be doubt that the stock 
market crash will have any appreciable 
impact on the Chinese economy. 
But there is no doubt that China’s 
economy, however you measure it, is 
slowing down. 

China has been an economic 
miracle. This is something not even 
the most prejudiced and biased ‘free 
market’ economist can deny. When 
Deng Xiaoping took over control of 
the Chinese state and Communist 
Party back in the later 1970s, at the 
beginning of ‘neoliberal’ period in 


the major capitalist economies of the 
‘west’, his first stated target was to 
increase the size of China’s economy 
by 400% between 1981 and2000. The 
actual increase was 623%. The second 
goal was to increase China’s GDP by a 
further 400% between 2000 and 2050, 
or 1,600% between 1981 and 2050. In 
reality, China’s economy had already 
grown by over 2,200% compared 
to 1981 by 2014. Deng Xiaoping’s 
target was reached 38 years ahead of 
schedule! As regards China’s latest 
stated goal - to double GDP between 
2010 and 2020 - China is also ahead 
of its growth target. 6 

China has raised 620 million people 
out of internationally defined poverty. 
Its rate of economic growth may have 
been matched by emerging capitalist 
economies for a while back in the 19th 
century when they were ‘taking off’. 
But no country has ever grown so fast 
and been so large (with 22% of the 
world’s population) - only India, with 
16% of the world’s people, is close. As 
John Ross has pointed out, 7 in 2010 
87 countries had a higher per capita 
GDP than China, but 83 were lower. 
Back in the early 1980s, three-quarters 
of the world’s people were better off 
than the average Chinese. Now only 
31% are. Behind China’s impressive 
economic rise has been the biggest 
human migration in history. By 2013, 
some 269 million rural residents had 
become migrant workers in cities, 
offering cheap labour and sustaining 
urban growth. 

This is an achievement without 
precedent. But things are now 
changing. It used to be a benchmark 
that China had to grow at 8% a year 
to absorb the expansion of the labour 
force from rural areas into the factories 
and cities. But China’s economy is 
now growing at its slowest rate since 
the end of the global financial crisis 
and the great recession in 2009. On 
official figures, growth has slowed 
to 7% year on year from a previous 
double-digit pace and most unofficial 
estimates reckon growth is really even 
slower. 

The slowdown is particularly 
visible in the industrial sectors. Value- 


added industrial output, a measure 
of manufacturing production, has 
hit financial-crisis levels. Industrial 
production grew by only 6% year-on- 
year in June, while electricity output, 
a revealing measure of activity has 
dropped to near zero. 

And the consumption of goods has 
also slowed. Retail sales rose over 10% 
at the last count. That sounds a lot by 
the standards of the major capitalist 
economies, but it is a slower rate than 
during the financial crisis. 

Above all, the crucial driver of 
growth - fixed-asset investment, which 
measures money put into big projects 
and factories - rose 13.5% year on 
year, down from a peak of 30% back 
in 2009, if still at a higher rate than in 
the early 2000s. 

Even more illuminating is that 
Chinese industrial company profits are 
contracting, making it more difficult to 
invest more or pay off debts. 

The most up-to-date measure of 
economic activity can be found from 
the purchasing managers’ index (PMI). 
This is a survey of business managers 
in companies on the level of their 
purchases. Are they buying more for 
their companies this month than last 
month? According to the July figure 
for the Caixin manufacturing PMI, 
Chinese manufacturing activity is in its 
weakest shape in three years. The PMI 
fell to 47.8 in July, down from 49.4 
in June. A reading below 50 indicates 
the manufacturing sector is contracting 
and this is the fifth consecutive month 
the index has been below that mark. 

The slowdown is partly a result 
of the sluggish recovery in the world 
economy in Europe, Japan and 
the US, the main destinations for 
Chinese exports. But it is also part of 
a deliberate and carefully signalled 
policy by China’s president, Xi Jinping, 
to shift growth away from the export- 
dominated model that brought more 
than a decade of double-digit growth 
rates, as China exploited cheap labour 
to become the undisputed workshop 
of the world. Instead, Beijing hopes 
to achieve the next stage of economic 
development through more sustainable, 
domestic-led growth, encouraging 
urbanisation, and increasing the role 
of markets. Opening up its stock 
markets to overseas investors - albeit 
via intermediaries in Hong Kong - was 
one step in that process. 

The driving force behind the 
country’s growth has been investment. 8 
Now the argument of the mainstream 
economists of the west is that China 
has engaged in wild ‘overinvestment’, 
while neglecting the need to boost 
consumption and the services-based 
modern economy. This is what the 
current government must seek to 
achieve or China will either crash or 
explode. 

All these mainstream pundits reckon 
that China will slow permanently. The 
International Monetary Fund now 
reckons China’s trend growth rate 
will fall to about 6.3% by about 2019. 
Others are more pessimistic. The US 
Conference Board forecast that after 
2020 growth would be only 4% a 
year. Why? First, the need to control 
the credit bubble will mean tighter 
monetary policy and thus slower 
investment growth. Second, the great 
urbanisation explosion will cease, as 
there is already enough housing and 
transport for the population. 

Keynesian pundits in America, 
Lawrence Summers and Lant Pritchett, 
reckon that all developing economies 
must eventually slow down, as history 
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shows. For China, they argue that 
“par” for the statistical course would 
involve a decline in the trend growth 
rate to only 5% over the next ten years 
and to 3.9% on average over the next 
two decades. 9 

Middle income 

But are the mainstream models of 
past economic development accurate 
or relevant to understanding China’s 
economic miracle over the last 30 
years? The mainstream argument goes 
that China is now a ‘middle-income’ 
(capitalist) economy and unless it 
allows the market to rule, it will not 
close the gap in productivity and 
income per head with the advanced, 
older capitalist economies. Only this 
will enable China to escape from the 
so-called ‘middle income trap’. They 
mean that, to begin with, ‘emerging 
economies’ can grow fast with big 
capital investment and exports, using 
cheap labour and new technology 

- the Chinese model. But less than 
a fifth of the 180 countries in the 
world have made it to being advanced 
economies. Of the 101 countries that 
were ‘middle-income’ in 1960, only 
13 had managed to break from the 
pack to become advanced economies 
by 2008. 10 

One reason why countries get 
stuck in this ‘middle-income trap’ is 
that they reach what is known as the 
‘Lewis point’, named after the left 
economist of the 1950s, Arthur Lewis. 
Put simply, this is the point at which 
a developing country stops being able 
to achieve rapid growth relatively 
easily, by simply taking rural workers 
doing unproductive farm labour and 
putting them to work in factories and 
cities instead. Once this ‘reserve army 
of labour’ is exhausted, urban wages 
rise, incomes reach a certain level and 
a ‘middle class’ emerges. Distorting 
Lewis’s theory, mainstream economics 
asserts that then there must be a switch 
to boosting domestic consumption that 
a state-led economy cannot undertake. 
So the cry is: ‘Liberalise with free 
trade and capital - that’s the only way 
to move on! ’ 

This model was advocated for 
China’s future in a World Bank 
report 1 'published a few years ago in 
conjunction with China’s advisory 
body, the Development Research 
Centre of China’s State Council. The 
report argued that there would be an 
economic crisis in China unless state- 
run firms were scaled back. China 
needed to implement ‘deep reforms’, 
selling off state-owned enterprises 
and/or making them operate more 
like commercial firms. According 
to the World Bank, China’s growth 
would decelerate rapidly once people 
reached a certain income level - a 
phenomenon that these economists 
call the ‘middle-income trap’. The 
report said the answer was to set 
up ‘asset-management firms’ to sell 
off state industries, overhaul local 
government finances and promote 
‘competition and entrepreneurship’. 
The first of its six strategic measures 
is the privatisation of the state. This 
is put right up front. In contrast, there 
is no mention of the democratisation 
of the state, the ending of one-party 
rule; the ending of the suppression 
of individual rights and freedoms, 
allowing trade union rights, etc. 

But is this scenario of the ‘middle- 
income trap’ due to the loss of 
‘comparative advantage’ in cheap 
labour, Lewis-point style? Or is it due 
to the failure of developing capitalist 
economies to raise productivity and 
sustain investment in technology and 
human capital in the face of cycles of 
falling profitability and global crises 

- often engendered in the mature 
capitalist economies and thus outside 
the control of individual national 
economies? In other words, is the 
slowdown of all previous emerging 
capitalist economies ultimately a sign 
of the failure of the capitalist mode of 
production itself? 12 


It is no accident that only two 
large developing capitalist economies 
have succeeded in becoming part of 
the rich capitalist club in the last 50 
years. Measured in GDP per capita and 
starting at $3,000 per head (PPP real) 
40 years ago, Taiwan and Korea now 
have per capita GDPs over $25,000. In 
the same period, no other Asian tiger 
or Latin American economy has risen 
above $13,000, still within the World 
Bank’s middle-income range. 

Taiwan was a special client state of 
the US and also benefited hugely from 
China’s own expansion and from Japan 
trade. Korea also had a special trade 
agreement with US. Both economies 
had large state holding companies, 
military regimes that restricted 
‘free markets’ and were oriented to 
investment in heavy industry and 
technology - not the neoclassical 
model. Interestingly, at its current stage 
in this process, China’s per capita GDP 
is higher and growing much faster than 
even Taiwan and Korea. 

Even if China slows down over 
the medium term, as everybody now 
predicts, it will still add over $21 
trillion to its GDP before the end of 
the decade and reach the size of the US 
economy by then. And it is not really 
true that the Chinese economy has 
restricted consumption. Consumption 
may have fallen as a share of GDP 
during the fast pace of investment 
expansion and urbanisation, but real 
consumption per head in China has 
been growing at 8.5% annually for 
a decade - the highest of any major 
economy. 

Even though China’s consumption 
as a share of GDP is very low by 
capitalist standards (anywhere between 
35% and 45% of GDP, depending on 
how you measure it, compared to 65%- 
75% in mature capitalist economies), it 
will add another $10 trillion in annual 
consumption by 2020, equivalent to the 
size of America’s annual consumption. 
These figures come from the World 
Bank report itself. This has been 
achieved without the capitalist mode 
of production being hegemonic. 

The World Bank report admits 
that the ‘free market’ still does not 
dominate in China - indeed that is 
the problem, according to the World 
Bank and its domestic supporters. 
The report recognises that China’s 
incredible economic success over 
the last 30 years was based on an 
economy where growth was achieved 
through bureaucratic state planning 
and government control of investment. 

Nevertheless, the mainstream 
economics and western ‘China 
watchers’ continue to promote a 
development model for China that is 
‘consumption-led’ and dominated by 
markets. It is the height of hypocrisy 
for the World Bank and expert China 
watchers to demand the end of state 
planning, the privatisation of the 
financial system and to promote ‘free 
markets’ in the stock markets and key 
industrial sectors after the experience 
of deregulation and free markets in the 
major capitalist economies led to the 
biggest collapse in global finance and 
GDP in the great recession since the 
1930s. How can that be a model for 
future Chinese development? 

Inequality 

Already, the expansion of markets 
over planning in China has led to 
increasingly volatile and dangerous 
bubbles in credit, property and stock 
markets that mirror the experience of 
the west. And it has led to a huge rise 
in inequality of wealth and income, 
something that many more ‘liberal’ 
pro-capitalist economists are worried 
about in the west. 

China’s property and stock market 
bubbles show that the great expansion 
in industry and investment in the last 
10 years has not been equally shared. 
China’s Gini coefficient, an index 
of income inequality, according to 
Sun Liping, a professor at Beijing’s 
Tsinghua University, has risen from 


0.30 in 1978, when the Communist 
Party began to open the economy to 
market forces, to 0.46. Indeed, China’s 
Gini coefficient has risen more than 
any other Asian economy in the last 
two decades. 

The IMF has found that the Gini 
coefficients (gross and net of tax) rose 
from an average of 0.30 and 0.29 in 
the 1980s, respectively, to 0.52 and 
0.53 by 2013. 13 Similarly, the income 
share of the top 1% of households in 
China increased from 2.8% in 1980 
to 4.9% in 2009. This ratio is still 
relatively low compared to that in 
many other countries (such as 7.2% 
in South Korea and 19% in the US, but 
it is significantly higher than the total 
income share of the lowest quintile of 
households in China. 

This rise in inequality is partly 
the result of the urbanisation of the 
economy, as rural peasants move to the 
cities. Urban wages in the sweatshops 
and factories are increasing, leaving 
peasant incomes behind (not that those 
urban wages are anything to write 
home about, when workers assembling 
Apple i-pads are paid under $2 an 
hour). But it is also partly the result of 
the elite controlling the levers of power 
and making themselves fat, while 
allowing some Chinese billionaires to 
flourish. 

There is massive offshore evasion 
of tax and the hoarding of secret bank 
accounts by China’s super-rich, yet 
again revealed in the leaked reports 
about the ‘Chinese princelings’, among 
others. More than a dozen family 
members of China’s top political 
and military leaders are making use 
of offshore companies based in the 
British Virgin Islands, leaked financial 
documents have revealed. The brother- 
in-law of China’s current president, Xi 
Jinping, as well as the son and son-in- 
law of former premier Wen Jiabao, are 
among the political relations making 
use of these offshore havens. 14 

Socialism 
with Chinese 
characteristics 

What lies at the heart of the debate 
about China’s future is the class nature 
of its economy and social relations. 
In my view, China cannot be seen as 
just another capitalist economy. It is a 
hybrid. The planning mechanism that 
was adopted when the communists 
came to power in 1949 still dominates 
the economy. But the communist elite 
have steadily expanded the role of the 
private sector in the economy, while 
maintaining control at all levels of the 
‘commanding heights’ of the economy 
in banking, industry and even service 
sectors. This is what the party elite 
like to call ‘socialism with Chinese 
characteristics’. 

China’s ‘socialism with Chinese 
characteristics’ is a weird beast. It 
is not ‘socialism’ by any Marxist 
definition or by any benchmark of 
democratic workers’ control. And 
there has been a significant expansion 
of privately owned companies, both 
foreign and domestic, over the last 30 
years, with the establishment of a stock 
market and other financial institutions. 
But the vast majority of employment 
and investment is still undertaken 
by publicly owned companies or by 
institutions that are under the direction 
and control of the Communist Party. 
The biggest part of China’s world¬ 
beating industry is not made up of 
foreign-owned multinationals, but 
Chinese state-owned enterprises. 15 
The major banks are state-owned and 
their lending and deposit policies are 
directed by the government (much to 
the chagrin of China’s central bank and 
other pro-capitalist elements). There 
is no free flow of foreign capital into 
and out of China. Capital controls 
are imposed and enforced and the 
currency’s value is manipulated to 
set economic targets (much to the 
annoyance of the US Congress). 


At the same time, the single 
party state machine infiltrates all 
levels of industry and activity in 
China. According to a report by 
Joseph Fang and others, 16 there are 
party organisations within every 
corporation that employs more than 
three Communist Party members. 
Each party organisation elects a party 
secretary. It is the party secretary 
who is the lynchpin of the alternative 
management system of each enterprise. 
This extends party control beyond the 
SOEs, partly privatised corporations 
and village or local government-owned 
enterprises into the private sector - or 
‘new economic organisations’, as 
these are called. In 1999, only 3% of 
these had party cells. Now the figure 
is nearly 13%. 17 

The law of value does operate in 
China, mainly through foreign trade 
and capital inflows, as well as through 
domestic markets for consumption 
goods, services and funds. But the 
impact is ‘distorted’, ‘curbed’ and 
blocked by bureaucratic ‘interference’ 
from the state and the party structure, 
to the point that it cannot yet fully 
dominate and direct the trajectory of 
the Chinese economy. 

But its pernicious influence on 
growth and inequality is growing. The 
best guide to that are the changes in 
the profitability of Chinese capital, as 
the private sector has expanded and 
the state sector has been faced with 
trying to compete domestically and in 
world markets. 

There have been three cycles of 
profitability for Chinese industry in the 
last 40 years since Deng ‘liberalised’ 
the ‘command economy’ of Mao. 
Between 1978 and 1990, there was 
an upswing, as capitalist production 
expanded through the Deng reforms 
and the opening up of foreign trade. 
But from 1990 to the end of that 
decade, there was a decline, as 
overinvestment gathered pace and 
other economies, particularly in the 
emerging world, went through a series 
of crises (Mexico 1994, Asia 1997-98, 
LatinAmerica 1998-2001). The falling 
rate of profit then was accompanied by 
a slowing in the rate of GDP growth. 
Then, from about 1999 onwards, there 
was a rise in profitability, which also 
saw a significant rise in the rate of 
China’s economic growth (as the world 
too expanded at a credit-fuelled pace). 
But it looks as though profitability 
peaked in 2004-06. 18 

After 2007, the slump in world 
capitalism drove down Chinese 
profitability. This is particularly 
visible in the fall in the ‘productivity 
of capital’ invested since 2007. 

Inevitably, this has had a deleterious 
effect on GDP growth - profits lead 
investment and investment leads 
growth, particularly in China. 

Big decisions 

Despite the efforts of the ‘reformers’ 
(pro-free market) in the Chinese 
leadership, there has been no change 
in the general philosophy of‘socialism 
with Chinese characteristics’ and thus 
the maintenance of the dominance 
of the state sector. The majority 
in the leadership seem to want to 
continue with an economic model 
that is dominated by state corporations 
directed at all levels by the communist 
cadres. Markets will not rule and the 
law of value will not dominate prices, 
labour incomes or domestic trade. 

Can the elite continue with this 
‘halfway house’ without provoking 
either a crisis or slump that will 
force them to follow the ‘capitalist 
road’, as the World Bank and the pro¬ 
capitalist elements want? Will the 
elite face an eruption from below, as 
the fast-growing working class urban 
population starts to flex its muscles for 
a say in running society? 

Well, I think not - at least not 
yet. Even on the most pessimistic 
estimates, China is still growing faster 
than any other major capitalist country 
and nearly all the so-called emerging 


economies. The working population 
is still growing, although it will soon 
peak around 2020; there are still 
hundreds of millions of rural workers 
and peasants to be incorporated into 
the industrial machine; and China is 
still sucking up as much the world’s 
raw materials as it needs to sustain its 
expansion. 

If the capitalist road is adopted by 
the new leaders and the law of value 
becomes dominant, it will expose the 
Chinese people to chronic economic 
instability (booms and slumps), 
insecurity of employment and income, 
and greater inequalities even worse 
than the current stock market crisis. 

On the other hand, if the surplus 
created by the Chinese people remains 
under the control of an elite backed by 
an army and police and ruling without 
dissent, then the needs and aspirations 
of a more affluent and educated 
population will not be met. The key to 
continued growth and more equality 
will be democracy. China needs to move 
from so-called ‘socialism with Chinese 
characteristics’ (ie, a state-led economy 
under a corrupt autocracy) to a China 
with socialist foundations (democratic 
planning and equality). China cannot 
just stay as it is indefinitely, whatever 
its leaders might hope • 
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Confusion and disarray 

In light of Corbyn’s success the left needs to seriously examine why it gets the Labour Party so wrong, 
says Jack Conrad 


O nce Jeremy Corbyn got 
passed the gatekeepers in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party 
and secured 35 nominations, his present 
front-ranking position was eminently 
predictable. 1 Thanks to the 2014 
Collins report, the leadership contest 
is ‘One member, one vote’. There was, 
additionally, the introduction of the 
£3 registered supporter and individual 
votes for all affiliates. Mimicking US 
primaries - in order to keep the right 
permanently in the saddle - power 
was to be handed to the opinion¬ 
forming Murdoch empire, Trinity 
Mirror, The Guardian, etc. Of course, 
the whole modernisation package, 
agreed at the March 2014 special 
conference, spectacularly backfired 
... against the right. Because of a 
serious miscalculation, in particular by 
the Burnham camp, Corbyn sneaked 
through with ‘borrowed’ votes ... and 
thereby changed the character of the 
entire contest. 

Getting Corbyn onto the ballot 
was an historical accident that came 
about from above. But, once he was 
there, his campaign was bound to 
attract wide support. Who - apart from 
craven careerists - would vote for 
the three Blairite candidates? Yvette 
Cooper, Andy Burnham and Liz 
Kendall are inseparably trite, anaemic 
and transparently insincere in their 
sincerity. Corbyn, on the other hand, is 
that rare thing in Westminster: he is a 
conviction politician. Instead of going 
with the flow, carefully triangulating 
his message and concocting a stream 
of believable lies, Corbyn actually says 
what he thinks. 

Corbyn is backed by the Unite, 
Unison, CWU, TSSA, Aslef and 
BFAWU unions. And, of course, many 
tens of thousands have flooded into the 
Labour Party with the explicit intention 
of voting for him. Nor do the results of 
the constituency nominations - which 
would on balance tend to reflect more 
conservative opinion than the new 


membership influx - come as any 
surprise. Corbyn stood way ahead with 
152, followed by Cooper, who has 111, 
Burnham with 109, and the far-right 
Kendall on just 18. The bookies, who 
once rated Corbyn as a 100-1 outsider, 
now have him as the 11-10 favourite. 
Psephologists reckon the final result, 
due to be announced at the Brighton 
special conference on September 12, 
will see Corbyn on 53% and Burnham 
on 47%. 

Needless to say, that result should 
not be taken for granted. There are still 
a few days left for the Corbyn campaign 
to sign up yet more Labour Party 
members, supporters and affiliated trade 
unionists. They are very much needed. 
The single transferable vote system is 
unlikely to benefit Corbyn. Most of the 
second and third preferences will go to 
one of his opponents. More than that, 
Corbyn faces a tsunami of negative 
media publicity. The press is already 
full of silly stories about communist 
infiltration, former wives, Hamas 
friends and Lenin caps. Worse, far 
worse, will come. 

As an aside, it is worth asking 
why. After all, the Sun, Express, 
Telegraph, Mail, etc, are partisans of 
the Conservative Party. According 
to their version of political common 
sense, a Corbyn leadership will make 
the Labour Party unelectable for 20 
years. So how to explain the muck- 
racking, the black propaganda, the 
reds-under-the-bed nonsense? If they 
really want a Corbyn victory, they ought 
to be running stories about what a nice 
chap he is and how Burnham, Cooper 
and Kendall are horrible creeps. True, 
a few deluded Tories have signed up as 
registered supporters. However, besides 
the attempt to discredit the Labour Party 
as a whole, there is inchoate fear. Read 
the comments of the Tory grandee, 
Ken Clarke, 2 Mathew D’Ancona, 
former Spectator editor, 3 and The 
Daily Telegraph's Allister Heath. Here 
we find the thoughtful wing of the 


bourgeoisie. 

Ever since October 1917 the more 
astute servants of the ruling class have 
known that capitalism was under mortal 
threat. The 2008 economic crisis might 
not yet have resulted in a revival of 
the socialist politics of the working 
class. However, it has generated a 
widespread rejection of neoliberal 
capitalism. Therefore, “Britain needs 
as many pro-capitalist parties as it can 
get”, argues Heath. His reasoning is 
interesting. Given “the free-market 
counterrevolution of the 1970s and 
1980s” and then the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, it seemed to him that 
socialism had “finally been killed off”. 
But the battle of ideas was “never won”. 
Hence: 

It would therefore be a disaster for 
Britain, were Jeremy Corbyn to 
become leader of the Labour Party. 
He is an unreconstructed socialist 
and an early 1980s-style Labour 
Party would have a disastrous effect 
on opinion, even if Mr Corbyn 
himself never even got close to 
winning an election. 

It would become acceptable 
again to call for nationalising vast 
swathes of industry, for massively 
hiking tax and for demonising 
business. The centre-ground would 
move inexorably towards a more 
statist position. How would the 
Tories react if Mr Corbyn were to 
call for a minimum wage of £10 or 
£12 by 2020, against their £9? Or if 
he called for the nationalisation of 
electricity or rail companies? 

It would also become far 
harder for them to reform trade 
unions: instead of being opposed 
by a relatively sensible centre-left 
party, a Corbynite Labour Party 
would herald a return to the ultra- 
confrontational 1980s. Class war, 
extreme language and nonsensical 
positions would all be back. Mr 
Corbyn may help the Tories win the 


next election - but he would poison 
the political debate and ensure that 
rabid, economically illiterate ideas 
dominated the airwaves. A Corbyn- 
led Labour Party would be a disaster 
for the pro-capitalist cause. 4 

We do not need to go along with 
Heath’s dubious history, his equating 
socialism with state intervention, etc. 
Nevertheless, it would be foolish 
to dismiss the general thrust of his 
argument. A Corbyn victory would 
shift the centre of political gravity in 
Britain radically to the left and give 
focus to simmering working class 
discontent. 

Left 

It is therefore more than a pity that 
a swathe of what passes for the 
‘Marxist’ left in this country has been 
wrong-footed, has been surprised 
by the actuality of the Corbyn 
campaign; considers it a danger, even 
an existential threat. Taken together, 
perhaps the most notable Corbyn- 
sceptics are the Socialist Workers Party, 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
and the Independent Socialist Network. 
Three organisations grouped under the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
umbrella - a Labour Party mark two 
project - whose 135 candidates in 
the May 2015 general election won 
a homeopathic vote for what were 
anyway thoroughly watered-down, 
reformist politics. 

In defence of Tusc and building a 
“credible left alternative to Labour”, 
Charlie Kimber, SWP national secretary, 
warns that there is “a real danger that 
Corbyn’s campaign can turn people 
back to the worm-eaten project of 
transforming Labour”. 5 

A sentiment echoed by Peter Taaffe, 
SPEW’s general secretary. Though 
he does not quite express outrage at 
Corbyn’s success, he does say this: 

[W]e do not believe that he will 


succeed in reclaiming Labour as a 
political weapon for the workers’ 
movement. Any attempt to foster 
illusions that his challenge could 
do this is a dead end. The process 
has gone too far, transforming 
Labour into a British version of the 
Democrats in the USA. 

The expunging of clause four (part 
four) of Labour’s constitution, which 
enshrined the movement’s socialist 
aspiration, and the erosion of the 
trade unions’ role within the party, 
are not of recent vintage, but go back 
to the 1990s. They were preceded by 
the wholesale persecution - including 
expulsions - of the left for standing up 
to the Tories, fighting the poll tax, and 
so on. Labour councils have ‘passed 
on’ savage cuts, often without lifting 
a finger to protect workers. 

Not surprisingly, this is an argument 
loyally repeated by Ed Potts, a member 
of the ISN steering committee. In a 
gallant attempt to save the ridiculous 
Tusc project, he too warns against 
being “swept up” in the excitement over 
Corbyn. We are told in all seriousness 
that “buying into the Corbyn campaign 
is to be “taken for a ride by the real 
owners of the Labour Party”. Who are 
these “real owners”? The “Blairites 
and pro-capitalists”, who are backed 
and “bolstered by the trade union 
bureaucracies”. 6 

Incidentally, though Tusc has only 
one lone trade union affiliate, the 
semi-detached Rail, Maritime and 
Transport union, it, in effect, owns the 
organisation because it has veto rights 
over policy. Note, Tusc has no branches, 
no individual members. In fact, it is less 
democratic than today’s Labour Party. 

What about the “real owners” of the 
Labour Party? Would the election of 
Corbyn as the leader really benefit the 
“Blairites and pro-capitalists”? Hardly 
- unless, that is, you happen to think 
that a massive split in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party serves the “Blairites and 
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pro-capitalists”. If that was the case, it 
is hard to explain why Tony Blair, Alan 
Johnston, Chris Leslie, etc have been 
issuing dire warnings about a Corbyn 
victory. It ought to be stressed that, as 
things stand at the moment, Blairite 
defectors have nowhere to go politically 
... apart from the Tory Party. They 
therefore fight tooth and nail to save 
their party from the left in order to save 
their careers. Meanwhile Unite, Unison, 
Aslef, TSSA, C WU and BFAWU are not 
backing Burnham, Cooper or Kendall. 
No, of course, they are backing Corbyn. 

Then, firmly ensconced in Left 
Unity, but tempted by the Greens, 
we have Socialist Resistance, an 
organisation affiliated to the so-called 
Fourth International, otherwise known 
as Resisting Socialism. Despite being 
committed entryists in the early 
1980s - the comrades were known as 
the Socialist League, aka Socialist 
Action - nowadays they too warn of 
fostering illusions in the Labour Party, 
an organisation which is branded “part 
of the problem” (editorial statement). 
Expectations are instead invested in the 
putative anti-austerity movement. Either 
build a mass party along the lines of 
Podemos in Spain and Syriza in Greece 
or bank on a Labour Party that is going 
nowhere ... even if Corbyn is declared 
the winner on September 12. Here lies 
the “strategic dilemma”. 7 After all, if he 
wins, the comrades reason - and they are 
not wrong - Labour’s right wing will go 
for the nuclear option and split the party. 
In other words, a Corbyn victory would 
be a rather pointless Pyrrhic one. 

What about the aged nostalgics of 
the Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain? General secretary Robert 
Griffiths wrote a three-part article in 
2014 which, despite the Aesopian 
language, basically advocated a Labour 
Party mark two. 8 Why? Because with 
the acceptance of the Collins review 
“the Labour Party decided to embark 
on what might well be the final stage 
of its mutation into a non-labour party.” 
What a profound insight. But nothing 
compared with Socialist Appeal. After 
breaking with Peter Taaffe 25 years 
ago over Militant’s ‘open turn’, Alan 
Woods and his followers abandoned the 
“discredited” Labour Party a year ago 
for the delights of Scottish nationalism 
and in England and Wales the Greens. 9 
Finally, there are organisations and 
publications such as the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, Revolutionary 
Communist Group, Spiked, Salvage, 
Lalkar, etc. All dismiss the Labour Party 
as a rotting corpse. 

For example, having been booted out 
of the now forgotten and unlamented 
International Socialist Network, Richard 
Seymour writes in the first edition of 
his glossy new publication, Salvage, 
that the Labour Party is undergoing an 
irreversible process of Pasokification. 
The May 2015 general election was 
“about the collapse of the Labour 
Party, of labour-movement politics 
and more generally of representative 
politics: precisely as I warned.” As a 
result, there is “no hope in the Labour 
Party. It has neither the political will nor 
the resources to reconstitute itself, nor 
would it have a clue how to do so if it 
did. The left has to accept reality, and 
move on.” 10 

Comrade Seymour clearly imagines 
himself to be a political sage, but life, in 
the fonn of the Corbyn campaign, shows 
differently. 

Obviously the Communist Party 
of Great Britain has significant 
differences with Jeremy Corbyn. Our 
Draft programme (2011) stands firmly 
within the tradition of the German Social 
Democratic Party, the Russian Socialist 
Democratic Labour Party and the French 
Workers Party. By contrast, while Corbyn 
advocates many eminently supportable 
demands, there is an acceptance of the 
existing constitutional order. Corbyn 
calls himself a republican, but does not 
consider the abolition of the monarchy 
a priority. Nor does he propose to sweep 
away the standing anny, the police, the 
judiciary and the secret service, and usher 


in a radical democratisation of society. 
Thankfully Corbyn does not line up with 
those calling for a British withdrawal 
from the European Union, but his 
socialism is fundamentally national. 
Yet despite having many criticisms we 
unhesitatingly want a thumping Corbyn 
majority. It would trigger a civil war in 
the Labour Party and, yes, shift politics 
in Britain to the left. 

Umpteen times 

It is perfectly understandable why 
some consider Corbyn’s campaign 
a confounded nuisance. After all, it 
makes a mockery of all the Labour 
Party mark two projects and exposes all 
the premature obituaries about Labour 
being dead, being just another pro¬ 
capitalist party, etc. 

Yet the fact of the matter is that the 
death of the Labour Party has been 
announced umpteen times before. Three 
examples will suffice. 

• Between 1907 and 1914 the Labour 
Party’s performance in parliament 
was so dismal that many concluded 
it had no future. Acting as the tail 
of the Liberal Party, Labour had 
few distinct political positions. Kier 
Hardie himself complained that the 
Labour Party “had ceased to count: 
the press ignores it, cabinet ministers 
give concession to the Tory Party and 
to the Irish, seemingly oblivious to 
the fact that there was a Labour Party 
in the House”. 11 Ramsay MacDonald 
publicly questioned whether the party 
might be better off working as a ginger 
group within the Liberal Party. Under 
these circumstances the great industrial 
unrest of 1910-14 completely bypassed 
Labour. Ben Tillet, the dockers’ leader, 
wrote a pamphlet with a giveaway title: 
Is the Parliamentaiy Labour Party a 
failure? He ridiculed parliament as a 
farce, and the Labour Party as impotent 
and terrified by the militant struggle of 
workers. 

• At Stalin’s prompting, in 1928, the 
official CPGB adopted the politics of 
the so-called third period. Capitalism 
was said to be in tenninal crisis and the 
Labour Party had been fundamentally 
transformed. It was dead as a workers’ 
party. It had become a “third capitalist 
party”. There were attempts to get 
unions to disaffiliate and calls for 
workers to stop paying the political 
levy. All social democratic parties were 
damned as being a “twin” of fascism. 12 

• In the late 1960s and early 1970s 
many left groups took an ‘open turn’. 
The International Socialists, Workers 
Revolutionary Party and International 
Marxist Group all emerged out of the 
bowels of Labour. There were many 
radical-sounding editorials about the 
end of delusions in the Labour Party and 
building the revolutionary alternative. 

We communists do not talk about 
‘reclaiming’ Labour. It was never 
ours. No, the Labour Party, despite its 
working class electoral base and trade 
union affiliations, has been dominated 
throughout its history by professional 
politicians, who act fully in the spirit and 
interests of the capitalist class. True, the 
old clause four (part four) of Labour’s 
constitution committed it: 

To secure for the workers by hand or 
by brain the full fruits of their industry 
and the most equitable distribution 
thereof that may be possible upon the 
basis of the common ownership of 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange, and the best obtainable 
system of popular administration and 
control of each industry or service. 

Mistakenly, this is often fondly 
remembered as a defining socialist 
moment. But when it was first adopted, 
in February 1918 - during the slaughter 
of inter-imperialist war - the calculated 
aim of Sidney Webb and his fellow 
Fabians was to divert the considerable 
sympathy that existed for the Russian 
Revolution into safe, constitutional, 
channels. 

And, needless to say, clause four was 
mainly for show. However, even if it had 


been put into practice, Fabian socialism 
is antithetical to working class self¬ 
liberation. Industry, banking, transport, 
etc, would be nationalised. The mass of 
the population, however, would remain 
exploited wage-slaves. The Labour Party 
might have junked its old liberalism, but 
“what had replaced it was not socialism, 
but Labourism” (Ralph Miliband 13 ). 
Shorn of its rhetoric, clause four was a 
Fabian blueprint for capitalism without 
capitalists. 

Admittedly, clause four came about 
as a result of mass sentiment. Because 
of World War I, because of widespread 
socialist propaganda, because of the 
Russian Revolution, capitalism was 
widely viewed as discredited, inherently 
irrational, warlike and prone to constantly 
recurring crises. Socialism was widely 
seen as the only sensible answer. Of 
course, Labour’s was a fake socialism. 
Nevertheless, ‘reforming’ clause four in 
1995 was a hugely symbolic moment. 
Tony Blair and his New Labour clique 
wanted to reassure the establishment, 
the City, the Murdoch empire, the global 
plutocracy that capitalism would be 
absolutely safe in their hands. A New 
Labour government would not even pay 
lip service to what was in fact a British 
version of state capitalism. 

Hence, while calls for a return 
of the old clause four are perfectly 
understandable, they are totally 
misplaced. We need to win Labour’s 
members and affiliates to look forwards 
to a realisable future, not backwards 
to a dubious past. Labour needs to be 
refounded on the basis of an explicitly 
socialist, as opposed to a Fabian, 
programme. Then the Labour Party 
can, yes, become an organisation which 
‘agitates, educates and organises’ for the 
revolutionary transition from capitalism 
to socialism. 14 

So, it is not enough - nowhere near 
enough - to get Corbyn elected or 
even bring forward the day when the 
Blairites and pro-capitalists are driven 
out. The Labour Party and the entire 
labour movement must be politically 
reanned and thoroughly democratised. 
We want to make Labour into a common 
home for all workers and working class 
organisations - the goal of the founders 
of the party in 1900. A goal we should 
get Corbyn and his campaign to 
openly espouse. To use Leon Trotsky’s 
formulation, we seek to refound the 
Labour Party as a “permanent united 
front”. In Russia their name was soviets. 
In Germany Rate. In Chile cordones. In 
Iran shoras. 

Not that the goal of socialism 
relies on refounding the Labour Party. 
It is a mass Communist Party that is 
vital. Nevertheless under present-day 
conditions to give up on the Labour 
Party is in effect to give up on the 
working class. Historically - in terms 
of membership, finances and electoral 
base - the Labour Party has largely 
relied on the working class, as organised 
through the trade unions. And, despite 
Blairism, New Labour, the abolition of 
the old clause four, Labour remains a 
contradictory working class fonnation. 
To use Lenin’s well known phrase, 
Labour is still a “bourgeois workers’ 
party”. 15 The relationship with the trade 
unions was weakened by the Collins 
review and the 2014 special conference. 
Nevertheless, there are still 2.7 million 
affiliated members and, apart from 
Scotland, Labour’s working class core 
vote stood up well in the last general 
election. In point of fact the Labour vote 
marginally grew. 

Transformation 

So what sort of transfonnation should 
we fight for? 16 

The labour movement needs its 
own mass media. Nowadays that must 
include TV and radio stations. Once 
there was the Daily Herald', now there 
is nothing. Relying on the favours of 
the bourgeois press and media worked 
splendidly for the smarmy Tony Blair. 
But we should expect nothing but lies, 
distortion and implacable opposition. 
The dull-as-dishwater publications of 


the trade union bureaucracy and the 
confessional sects are a model of what 
not to do. They just turn people off. But 
a media which encourages debate, which 
deals with difficult questions, is another 
matter. 

Labour needs to commit itself as 
a party to reviving the trade union 
movement. The fall from 12 million 
union members in the late 1970s to some 
seven million today can be reversed. 
Labour Party members should take the 
lead in recruiting masses of new trade 
unionists and restoring the strength of 
the unions in workplaces and society at 
large. 

Strikes must be unashamedly 
supported. Picket lines respected. There 
ought to be a binding commitment on 
councillors, MPs and MEPs to back 
workers in their struggle to protect jobs, 
pensions and conditions. Those who 
refuse must be deselected. By the same 
measure anti-trade union laws will have 
to be defied. 

In line with this strategy all trade 
unions should be encouraged to affiliate 
to the Labour Party. All union members 
should be obliged pay the political levy 
to the Labour Party and thereby join as 
individual members. Strangely, there 
has been opposition to this within the 
Labour Representation Committee 
and the Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy. But it is an elementary 
principle of working class solidarity. 

Unions which either have been 
expelled or have disaffiliated need to 
be encouraged to reconsider: eg, the 
RMT and FBU (both now supporting 
Corbyn). Moreover, there are unions 
which have never had an organised 
relationship with the Labour Party: eg, 
PCS and NUT. In point of fact, out of 
the 58 unions affiliated to the TUC, only 
15 are affiliated. Winning new affiliates 
would be entirely positive. 

It is right to support the Corbyn 
campaign, but the post of leader must 
be abolished. While the Labour Party 
is obliged to fulfil the requirements laid 
down in the thoroughly undemocratic 
Political Parties, Elections and 
Referendums Act (2000), the 
Fiihrerprinzip can be left to the Tories, 
Scottish National Party, the Greens and 
Ukip. The leader of the Labour Party 
ought to be nothing more than a nominal 
position. Instead of a Bonaparte with 
the power to appoint shadow ministers, 
it is Labour’s NEC that should have 
responsibility for electing chairs of the 
PLP, shadow ministers, etc. 

Moreover, while it is perfectly correct 
to make Labour Party membership 
affordable for those who are students, 
unemployed or are otherwise on low 
incomes, we need to reverse the drift 
towards US-style primaries. There must 
be a clear distinction between those who 
are members - with the right to elect, be 
elected and decide policy, etc - and those 
who are supporters or just plain voters. 
Membership of the Labour Party ought 
to be something to value, to be proud of. 

Naturally, refounding the Labour 
Party cannot be separated from the 
fight to democratise the trade unions. All 
trade union officials ought to be subject 
to regular election and be recallable. 
No official should receive a salary 
higher than the average wage of their 
membership. Moreover, rules which 
serve to blunt, restrict or hide criticism 
must be scrapped. 

Then there is the trade union vote 
at Labour Party conferences. It should 
not be cast by general secretaries, but 
proportionately, in accordance with 
the agreed political make-up of each 
delegation. We have no wish to go 
back to the days when conference was 
dominated by four or five men in suits. 

All socialist and communist groups, 
leftwing and progressive campaigns 
ought to be allowed to affiliate. Towards 
that end, given the first opportunity, all 
the undemocratic bans and proscriptions 
must be rescinded. A whole raft of 
new affiliated socialist and other such 
organisations would not only bring 
thousands of new recruits: it would bring 
in many men and women of talent. The 


culture of the Labour Party could that 
way be greatly enhanced. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party must 
be brought into line. The situation where 
the Labour conference votes for one 
thing and the PLP does another should be 
ended forever. There must be democratic 
control from below. 

Labour Party ward and constituency 
organisations will continue to wither if 
they remain under the thumb of regional 
organisers and are expected to act as 
mere conduits for the Brewers Green 
HQ. Instead they can be made into hubs 
of local debate, organisation and action. 
Local autonomy enlivens, educates and 
lays the firm ground for working class 
self-liberation. 

As is well known, Labour members 
feel deeply alienated by the undemocratic 
rules and structures put in place by 
Blair. The Joint Policy Committee, 
the National Policy Forums, the whole 
rigmarole has demonstrably failed. 
Instead of tinkering with them, they 
should be done away with. The NEC 
must be unambiguously responsible 
for drafting Labour Party manifestoes. 
And, of course, the NEC needs to be 
fully accountable to conference. 

The happy-clappy rallies 
designed for TV producers are an 
insult to the intelligence. Labour’s 
officials and shadow ministers 
ought to report to conference as 
servants of the movement. So no 
more preening media stars, no more 
control-freakery, no more business 
lobbyists, promotions and exhibits. 
An authoritative, honest, no-holds- 
barred conference would certainly 
guarantee an immediate increase in 
CLP delegates. 

As with the trade unions, Labour’s 
elected representatives must be recallable 
by the constituency or other body that 
selected them. That includes MPs, 
MEPs, MSPs, AMs, councillors, etc. 

Likewise, without exception, 
elected representatives should take 
only the average wage of a skilled 
worker. When it comes to existing 
salaries, the balance should be given 
to the party. On current figures, that 
means around £40,000 from each 
MP (at present they are only obliged 
to pay the £82 parliamentarians’ 
subscription rate). That would give a 
substantial fillip to Labour’s finances. 
In ought to be a basic principle that our 
representatives live like workers, not 
pampered, middle class careerists • 

Notes 

1. See reports of our CPGB members’ aggregates 
and my recent Weekly Worker articles. 

2. Huffington Post August 3 2015. 

3. The Guardian July 26 2015. 

4. The Daily Telegraph July 31 2015. 

5. Socialist Worker July 28 2015. 

6. http://leftunity.org/ask-not-what-you-can-do- 
for-jeremy. 

7. http://socialistresistance.org/7553/irreverent- 
defiance-is-part-of-the-answer. 

8. See Robert Griffiths, ‘Is Labour still a Labour 
Party?’ Morning Star April 22-24 2014. 

9. In Defence of Marxism October 27 2014. 

10. www.salvage.zone/election.html {Salvage 
July 2015). 

11. R Miliband Parliamentary socialism London 
1973, p29. 

12. R Palme Dutt Fascism and the social 
revolution London 1934, pi50. 

13. R Miliband Parliamentary socialism 
London 1973, p61. 

14. Leon Trotsky argued that “events” will expose 
the backwardness of Labour’s reformist leaders. 
“Much less time will be needed to turn the Labour 
Party into a revolutionary one than was necessary 
to create it” (L Trotsky Writings on Britain Vol 2, 
London 1974, p38). 

15. Speaking on the need for the newly formed 
CPGB to affiliate to the Labour Party Lenin says 
this: 

“[W]hether or not a party is really a political party 
of the workers does not depend solely upon a 
membership of workers, but also upon the men 
that lead it, and the content of its actions and 
its political tactics. Only this latter determines 
whether we really have before us a political party 
of the proletariat. 

“Regarded from this, the only correct, point of 
view, the Labour Party is a thoroughly bourgeois 
party, because, although made up of workers, 
it is led by reactionaries, and the worst kind of 
reactionaries at that, who act quite in the spirit 
of the bourgeoisie. It is an organisation of the 
bourgeoisie, which exists to systematically dupe 
the workers with the aid of the British Noskes and 
Scheidemanns” (VI Lenin CW Vol 31, pp257-58). 

16. What follows is based on the ‘Theses on 
the Labour Party’, adopted by the July 4 2009 
aggregate of CPGB members. 
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Establishment hypocrisy and Miss Whiplash 

Eddie Ford wants to do away with the second chamber altogether 



W e are all now familiar with the 
exploits of the former Labour 
peer and deputy speaker of 
the House of Lords, John Sewel (aka 
‘Lord Coke’). Sewell, on £82,525 per 
annum plus generous expenses, was 
forced to resign on July 28 when The 
Sun released hidden camera footage 
of him seemingly snorting cocaine 
with two “£200-a-night” prostitutes in 
his “discounted” Pimlico flat, whilst 
wearing a “hooker’s” orange bra and 
leather jacket. 1 The “shamed” lord, we 
further read, paid one of the woman 
£200 in cash and wrote the other a 
cheque for the same amount and then 
- even more disgracefully, we assume 
- invited them to have dinner with 
him at the peers’ dining room at the 
Lords, “ahead of another orgy” he had 
allegedly arranged for September. 

Maybe even more embarrassingly, 
whether for him or the establishment 
as a whole, during the “sordid session” 
he was not shy about offering his views 
on various politicians. In his capacity 
as “sneer of the realm”, as The Sun 
memorably put it, he not inaccurately 
described David Cameron as the “most 
facile, superficial prime minister there’s 
ever been”. As for Boris Johnson, he 
is “a joke”, “public-school upper class 
twit” and an “arsehole” - Sewel might 
be onto something there. Nor does he 
have a particularly high opinion of his 
Labour colleagues. Once a close ally 
of Tony Blair, he thinks Yvette Cooper 
is “not bright enough” and Liz Kendall 
“naive” - while Andy Burnham “goes 
wherever the wind blows”. Once again, 
hard to disagree. Sewel, who regards 
himself as “left of centre”, is definitely 
not impressed by Jeremy Corbyn, 
however - Corbyn is apparently a 
“typical romantic idiot”, because he 
wants “high taxes”, an “increase in 
welfare spending” and “no control over 
immigration”. Once a Blairite, always 
a Blairite, it seems. 

Rather unfortunately for Sewel, he 
also happened to chair the privileges 
and conduct committee concerned 
with “upholding standards”. Only 
two weeks ago he was boasting that 
the Lords had taken “major steps” to 
“protect its reputation” and “punish 
misconduct”, for the first time having 
the power to “expel permanently” 
errant members of the second chamber. 
Indeed. Of course, even for a peer of 
the realm taking a prohibited class A 
drug is a criminal offence - at least in 
theory, anyway. Accordingly, two days 
before he formally resigned from the 
Lords, detectives from the Met’s special 
inquiry team of the homicide and major 
crime command searched Sewel’s 
Dolphin Square flat under section 23 
of the Misuse of Drugs Act 1971. So far 
he has not been charged with anything. 

Dominatrix 

Looking at Sewel, it is impossible not to 
be reminded of the stories that appeared 
10 years ago about George Osborne and 
the dominatrix, Natalie Rowe (‘Miss 
Whiplash’ or ‘Mistress Pain’). First 
published in the Sunday Mirror, Rowe 
revealed that Osborne was a “regular” at 
“wild, drug-fuelled parties” at her west 
London flat in the early 90s. 2 She said 
Osborne was “fascinated with what I did 
for a living” and “hung around” her flat 
while she was with clients, “sometimes 
even talking to them when they were 
finished”. 

Rowe also made the interesting 
observation that the years when 
“Thatcherism was triumphant” were 
“golden years for hookers” like her - 
there was “so much money around and 
the bars and clubs were full of energy”. 3 
Even when the recession came, as she 
also pointed out, this “didn’t slow things 
down” either for her or the “Osborne 
crowd” - they “certainly didn’t care 


about anyone who was suffering 
economic hardship”. Slightly oddly, 
Rowe’s 2013 memoirs, Chief whip: 
memoirs of a dominatrix, was quickly 
withdrawn from sale and is currently 
not available from either eBay or 
Amazon. 

Nor should we forget the “posh 
hooliganism” of Oxford University’s 
Bullingdon Club, whose former 
members include Johnson, Cameron 
and Osborne and many others. As 
Wikipedia points out, the club is noted 
for its “boisterous rituals”: ie, its 
members would get totally bombed on 
champagne and fine port, not to mention 
various psychoactive chemicals. Then 
they would cause “fucking carnage”, 
using the words of one participant, who 
recalled going to an Indian restaurant 
and generating £10,000 of damage 
- which they paid to the restaurateur 
“then and there” to buy his silence. 4 
This was not a particularly unusual 
occurrence, it seems. (In February 
2013 the Daily Mirror reported that 
an initiation ceremony for a new club 
member entailed burning a £50 note in 
front of a beggar.) 

However, communists are obliged to 
ask: why did Sewel have to resign, but 
not the “chancellor of the Sexchequer”, 
Osborne? OK, the latter’s “hedonistic 
lifestyle” is decades old, whilst Lord 
Coke’s misdemeanours were only a few 
weeks ago - but what is the difference? 
Bad behaviour is bad behaviour, 
and criminality is criminality. But 
unlike the prurient tabloid press, our 
primary accusation against Sewel is 
not one of illegal drug-taking or sex 
with prostitutes - he is an adult who 
should be free to do what he likes 
with his time, so long as it is with 
other consenting adults. Rather, our 
charge is of hypocrisy. As an ermined 
member of the legislature, he passes all 
manner of laws against drug use and 
prostitution despite happily engaging 
in such practices himself. 

But the real victims of these laws are 
working class people not enjoying the 
privileges and virtual legal immunities 
of someone like Lord Sewel - will he 
ever be prosecuted? Do not hold your 
breath. Every year tens of thousands 
of young adults, for example, end up 
getting a criminal record for taking 


drugs like cannabis - potentially 
ruining their prospects for any sort of 
meaningful fiiture employment. No, 
the Sewel episode reminds us yet again 
that all drugs should be legalised and 
prostitution decriminalised. 

Cronyism 

But then there is the extremely 
important question of the Lords itself. 
In his resignation statement, Sewel 
said he had stepped down so as to not 
“undermine” an institution he holds 
“dear” - after all, the Lords are a “vital 
but undervalued part of our political 
system”. 

Here is the rub, naturally. The 
second chamber, along with the 
monarchy, is a great stabilising force 
for the ruling class - acting as a check 
and balance against democracy. It 
acts as ideological cement, a near 
perfect conduit into the establishment 
club - neutralising and seducing any 
potential troublemakers or loose 
cannon. You are part of the club now, 
old bean. Since the 1911 Parliament 
Act asserting the “supremacy” of 
the House of Commons (the passing 
of which essentially destroyed the 
Liberal Party) the only noteworthy 
changes have been the introduction of 
‘life peers’ in 1958 and then the cutting 
down on the hereditary peers by the 
Blair government - the risible idea being 
that such innovations would create a 
‘meritocratic’ chamber, as opposed to 
one where political power was gained 
almost purely by virtue of one’s birth. 
The predictable result, needless to say, 
was an unedifying and exponential rise 
in cronyism - with talentless party hacks 
getting ennobled, along with droves of 
dubious, ruthless businesspeople that 
bourgeois politicians like to celebrate 
as ‘entrepreneurs’and ‘wealthcreators’. 

Look at David Cameron’s instinctive 
response to the Lord Sewel scandal. 
Did he embark on a programme of 
radical reform, perhaps proposing to 
abolish life peers or introduce some 
sort of electoral mechanism? You 
must be joking. Instead, get the truth 
straight from the horse’s mouth, the 
Daily Mail : “Fury over PM’s bid to 
stuff Lords with Tory donors” - the 
prime minister wants to “pack it full of 
supporters to push through laws” (July 


30). Hence Cameron has apparently put 
forward a list of almost 40 Conservative 
supporters to be elevated to the peerage 
that will include a “big handful” of 
businessmen who have donated large 
amounts of money to the party - though 
originally he wanted to appoint 100 
peers until being blocked by senior 
civil servants (naturally this has been 
officially denied by Downing Street). 

Speaking on July 28, Cameron 
justified the move in the following way: 
“It is important the House of Lords in 
some way reflects the situation in the 
House of Commons. At the moment it 
is well away from that.” Of course, the 
real reason for appointing a load more 
Tory peers is because, although he has 
a (slim) majority in the Commons, that 
is not the case in the Lords and there is 
no guarantee that their lordships will 
vote for all government legislation. The 
present tally of politically aligned peers 
is 227 Conservative, 213 Labour, 102 
Liberal Democrats. But there are also 
26 bishops and 180 crossbenchers, as 
well as 38 supporters of other parties. 
Making a complete nonsense of his 
claims to want a roughly equal balance 
of forces between the two chambers, 
Cameron also proposes to appoint 
another 10 or so Lib Dems - which 
makes their presence completely 
disproportional, seeing how they only 
have eight MPs. About six Labour 
members will also be on the list, making 
a total of about 50 new peers. 

According to some estimates, the 
size of the Lords could exceed 1,000 
by 2020 - it is already the largest 
legislative assembly in the world 
outside China, currently costing £100 
million a year to run. The Electoral 
Reform Society has calculated that 
appointing 50 more peers would add 
at least £1,3million a year in expenses 
and allowances. Restaurants, cafes and 
bars catering for the 783 lords, bishops 
and baronesses receive £1.3 million 
a year from the public purse. The 
average age of a peer is 70, while just 
two are under the age of 40, according 
to figures out last year. And only 25% 
are women. 

Unicameralism 

Communists are utterly opposed to this 
anti-democratic outrage. We are also 


opposed to the sort of constructional 
tinkering recently advocated by Billy 
Bragg in the pages of The Guardian. 
He informs us that there is a “much 
simpler, cheaper and more legitimate 
way” of ensuring the membership of 
the upper house reflects the result of the 
general election (July 29). This involves, 
Bragg enthuses, dividing all the seats 
in direct proportion to the votes cast 
in the general election - a reform that 
would give your vote for the House of 
Commons a “second life”, as it would 
be tallied together with all the votes cast 
in your region to elect members of the 
new upper house from party lists (25 
from each region or nation), creating a 
senate of 300 members. 

In this way, he reasons, the “great 
conundrum of Lords reform” - how to 
ensure the primacy of the Commons 
- “would be achieved by indirect 
election”, giving members of the 
reformed upper house a “democratic 
mandate” that is “secondary” to 
that enjoyed by the directly elected 
members of parliament. Almost singing 
his conclusion, Bragg says “it’s time to 
hang up the ermine, send the placemen 
home and let the fresh air of democracy 
chase out the stale stench of patronage”. 

Jeremy Corbyn too has called for a 
“proportionately represented, elected 
second chamber”, and a “constitutional 
convention to develop this process”. 
Meanwhile the late Tony Benn thought 
there was a case for a “national advisory 
committee to look at legislation and 
make recommendations”, which should 
be a “representative gathering of people 
from different parts of our society” - that 
naturally “would not be called Lords” or 
“enjoy any of the finery associated with 
that chamber”, and would somehow be 
“genuinely representative of experience 
and interests”. 5 

Communists fundamentally disagree 
with such ‘solutions’. Essentially, as 
we have argued many times before, 
they amount to rearranging the 
deckchairs. Yes, an elected second 
chamber might on the surface sound 
more attractive than one consisting 
of unelected, sozzled or semi-senile 
aristocrats, bishops and establishment 
toadies. But why do we want a second 
chamber at all? Communists, being 
principled democratic republicans, 
are unicameralists - we have no 
desire to slow down the machinery of 
government, or to prevent the stupid 
masses making the wrong choice. 

Ultimately, capitalism is incompatible 
with thorough, consistent democracy - 
by definition it concentrates power in the 
hands of a small class, an unaccountable 
minority in society. Bicameralism is a 
part of that process, acting to obstruct 
democratic initiatives and impulses. 
We are opposed to elitism in all its 
guises, and recognise the necessity of 
the working class becoming the most 
militant and consistent advocate of 
democracy. Therefore we do not seek 
a ‘reformed’ or ‘democratic’ House of 
Lords - or some kind of elected second 
chamber. The whole damned thing - 
along with the monarchy, the standing 
army and unelected judicial power - 
should be scrapped • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 
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news/65615 88/Lord-Sewel-bra-snap-released-as- 
he-resigns.html. 
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chancellor-george-osbomes-friendship-with- 
dominatrix-1219223. 

3. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-2468828/ 
George-Osbome-fought-boyfriend-I-licked-ear- 
Former-prostitutes-latest-shocking-revelations- 
tell-book.html. 
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uni versity-bullingdon-club-wed-4305702. 

5. www.newstatesman.com/blogs/ 
politics/2012/07/we-should-abolish-house-lords- 
not-reform-it. 
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Prioritise principle 

National council member Sarah McDonald points to two major problems 
concerning the November conference 



Politics needs space 


W ith all that is happening in the 
Labour Party, one could be 
forgiven for letting some of 
the click-through links in Left Unity’s 
emailed members’ bulletins remain blue. 
However, those of us who did connect 
to the newly published information on 
LU’s November 21-22 conference will 
have noted a couple of points. 

Firstly, there is a limit of 500 words 
for all motions to conference, including 
“proposed changes to the constitution”. 
Bearing in mind that the second day of 
the conference is to be devoted entirely 
to the constitution precisely because so 
many recognise that the current version 
is unwieldy, excessively technocratic and 
unfit for purpose, it is not implausible 
that some members, including ourselves, 
would wish to put forward an alternative 
constitution (the one that the Communist 
Platform has drafted is around 1,000 
words). 

While we most certainly favour 
brevity - the current version, excluding 
appendices, extends to 6,000 words - it 
is absurd to expect this to be achievable 
within the confines of500 words. It also 
begs the question: is this limit applicable 
to all submissions to conference? If 
Felicity Dowling (as is likely) tries to 
push her (twice rejected) ‘safe spaces’ 
policy document through once again, 
will this also be confined to 500 
words? It is hard to imagine how the 
vulnerable (ie, women comrades) can be 
adequately protected from abuse in every 
fathomable way within such a measly 
limit. Of course, the notion of ‘safe 
spaces’ is ridiculous and patronising, 
but there are many serious issues that 
do require a more substantial and thought 
through document. 

It is understandable on some level 
why the standing orders committee and 
the conference arrangements committee 
(a subcommittee of the executive) have 
arrived at this decision. Readers will 


I promised in last week’s paper that 
if in the coming week we hit double 
figures in terms of new contributors 
to our Summer Offensive - the 
CPGB’s annual fundraising drive - 

I would remind comrades of some 
of the more bizarre rumours about 
the campaign that once got the left 
gossiping excitedly about us. We have 
and I will! 

But before I do it is worthwhile 
noting that we get far less of this sort 
of nonsense these days. This actually 
reflects the positive fact that, through 
decades of hard work and consistent 
commitment to principle, we have 
built a relatively large sympathising 
readership - as opposed to an indignant 
following that initially felt it had to 
find out what we were saying ... and 
resented it deeply. This supportive 
layer is not as engaged as we would 
like it to be - particularly financially, as 
we always note at this time of the year 
- but it certainly doesn’t brook any of 
the type of crap about our organisation 
that was once the ‘common sense’ of 
swathes of the left. 

Back in the day, people were 
reliably informed that CPGB 
members were selling their livers 
for the fund drive; that all student 
comrades had been instructed to 
give up their digs and live together 
in squalid squats in Brixton; that we 


be well acquainted with the SOC pre¬ 
conference task of trawling through 
uncontroversial motions, involving 
overly long preambles and pointing out 
that the Tories are bad or free education 
is good, for example. If this is the price to 
pay for developing intelligent policy on 
complex issues, then so be it. Hence, it is 
equally obvious that such a limit should 
not apply to the constitution 

The second point of concern 


had a T-shirt sweatshop in Turkey 
that supplied the cash; that Jack 
Conrad was a descendant of novelist 
Joseph Conrad and we financed our 
political activities from his literary 
estate; also that the very same Jack 
Conrad was the minted heir to a 
nationwide chain of diy cleaners (we 
had fun answering this one with talk 
of “laundering money” and “washing 
dirty linen in public”, of course) and, 
as if we weren’t awash with enough 
cash, that we were financed by MI5, 
the Communist Party of Turkey, the 
German Democratic Republic, the 
Revolutionary Communist Group ... 
or some exotic combination of the 
above. The simple explanation - that 
genuine communist politics inspire 
revolutionaries to high levels of self- 
sacrifice and inventiveness - did not 
occur to people at the time. 

My personal favourite started 
life as a throwaway joke in a 2002 
article by an ex-member of ours, 
which eventually found its way into 
a Guardian diary column (also with 
tongue firmly in cheek, I think), but 
which then, amazingly, was repeated 
as good coin by gullible lefties. 
Apparently, I personally had hit 
upon an eccentric financial wheeze, 
by acquiring the rights to the back 
catalogue of the Wurzels - a 1970s 
‘ scrumpy and western’ band with such 


regarding these conference arrangements 
is the question of a ‘priorities ballot’ - 
something apparently practised by the 
Greens. According to the pre-conference 
timetable information, “once all the 
motions are collected in, the SOC will 
issue a ballot form for branches to vote on 
which ones they would like to prioritise. 
This is a way of ensuring that the party 
members get to discuss the topics that 
are of most concern for them.” * 1 


comedy classics in their repertoire as 
‘I am a cider drinker’ and ‘I’ve got a 
brand new combine harvester’ (they 
were actually about as funny as a 
burning orphanage). 

Readers won’t be too shocked 
to learn that the extra £2,290 that 
has been added to the pot this week 
did not come from these sources, or 
anything like them. No, our running 
total has been bumped up to £17,760 
by the likes of individual comrades 
such as LA with his £250, MM who 
has added £400 to his regular £40 
standing order, TB with her £30 
regular donation, RL’s £10, RK for 
his £100 PayPal contribution, EW’s 
£50 and many other comrades. 
Another effort like this and we will 
be there or thereabouts - that is, the 
£20K mark - at the start of this year’s 
Communist University on August 15, 
and thus well placed to hit our £30,000 
collective target by August 22, the last 
day of our school. 

And not a penny from sweated 
labour in Istanbul, sales of Heart of 
darkness or ‘scrumpy and western’ 
nostalgia-fests - how do we do it? • 
Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


While it is marginally better that 
this is done through branches rather 
than a Big Brother-style online vote 
by individuals, surely the agenda of a 
conference ought to be the property of 
conference? Steps such as this go further 
down the line of trivialising conferences 
to the point of a mere formality, where 
decisions are taken by a largely atomised 
membership. In the same way as a 
mandated delegate conference appears 
at face value to be more inclusive and 
democratic, while in reality it means 
that conference decisions are a foregone 
conclusion and debate is superfluous, 
similarly a priorities ballot is likely to 
exclude from the agenda discussion of 
essential questions that are, however, 
only currently being considered by a 
minority. In other words, the minority 
is to be deprived of any opportunity to 
attempt to win over the majority. 

The effect of a priorities ballot could 
be that conference becomes dominated 
by subjects that are currently popular 
or topical, rather than of fundamental 
significance. Conference could focus 
on ‘here today, gone tomorrow’ issues. 
In what is likely to be an ironic twist, 
given that current developments in the 
Labour Party could see off LU (not 
to mention the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition), it is foreseeable 
that branches will prioritise motions 
regarding the Labour Party on the back 
of a potential Corbyn victory. Though 
what will they have to say, other than 
‘we should support him’? There are not 
going to be motions with a thought-out 
thesis on the Labour Party (well, not in 
under 500 words!). 

Of course, LU, just like the many 
unity projects that preceded it, sells itself 
as a Labour Party mark two - a sensible 
reformist party that can be supported by 
‘ordinary people’. In reality, this reflects 
the far left’s opportunistic attempts to 
be popular. Unfortunately, for them, 
putting forward ‘sensible’ Labourite 
proposals, particularly in elections, has 
never succeeded in fooling very many 
people. If voters want to vote for what 
they perceive to be ‘traditional Labour 
values’, they will join Labour - especially 
now that there appears to be a huge space 
opening up in that party with Corbyn. 

If LU is to have any meaningful 
future, it should stand on the basis 
of principled Marxist politics. Yet 
such principles are unlikely to see the 
light of day following the priorities 
ballot. For example, can we envisage a 
situation where a motion favouring the 
right to bear arms and the abolition of 
the standing army is considered worthy 
of a debate? Of course not. True, if 
such motions were taken they would 
be overwhelmingly voted down. Why? 
Because LU members are in favour 
of the British army? No, because like 
Liz Kendall they think it wise to play 
to their right. 

Unfortunately for Kendall large 
sections of Labour are on the left. Part 
of the appeal of Jeremy Corbyn is that 
he is seen as honest and principled: he 
says what he believes is right. If LU 
were to stand on the politics that were 
held by the majority of its members, 
rather than cynically dressing up in the 
colours of social democracy, it would 
likely not fare any worse, in terms of 
polling or wider support, than it does 
currently. Why repeatedly attempt 
(and fail) to recreate the Labour 
Party, which already exists, when you 
could be striving for what is really 
necessary? • 

Notes 

1. http://leftunity.org/national-conference-2015- 
pre-conference-timetable. 


Summer Offensive 

Wurzels revisited 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are 
confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected 
to gag themselves in public. 
Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Border controls 
will not stop 
people fleeing 
poverty and war 


Solidarity, not sectionalism 

Paul Demarty looks at the chauvinist backlash against the Calais migrants 



War, poverty and ambition drive people here 


T here is, it seems, no sight as 
depressing as a British political 
worthy trying to look decisive 
during a crisis. 

The crisis we have in mind is the 
ongoing labour dispute at My Ferry 
Link, a Dover-to-Calais passenger line 
operated until recently by Eurotunnel. 
Under pressure from competition 
watchdogs, Eurotunnel sold the 
business to the Danish company, DFDS, 
which in turn announced a good tranche 
of job losses. The French workforce 
responded as French workforces in such 
situations gratifyingly often do: with a 
series of militant unofficial strikes. 

This dispute, however, has lurked 
largely in the peripheral vision of the 
British press coverage, which has been 
concerned with other factors (though 
the sight of barricades of burning tyres 
blocking major roads ought to put the 
usual jeremiads about this week’s tube 
strike into perspective). For there is 
something else in Calais than transport 
terminals - there are those wishing to 
travel. A few thousand are migrants 
from far afield, living in makeshift 
camps, and taking advantage of the 
disruption to cross the border to Britain. 

It is these poor individuals who have 
caught most attention. The media has 
looked at migrants clambering onto 
the roofs - or undercarriage - of lorries 
almost as if they were a ravening horde 
of zombies. David Cameron convened 
a meeting of Cobra (cabinet office 
briefing room A) - the go-to activity for 
a prime minister who wants To Be Seen 
To Be Doing Something. The Labour 
Party’s contribution to the farrago has 
been to call on its deep-seated sense of 
natural justice - and call on Cameron 
to seek compensation from the French. 

Indeed, even for an immigration 
scare, it is striking how nasty the 
discussion of this issue has become. 
Many of the usual suspects are to be 
found pushing hysterical chauvinist 
agitation, to be sure - a front-page 
headline in The Sun - “Softie Calais goes 
ballistic, Frenchies are atrocious” - rather 
sums up the noxious combination of anti¬ 
migrant poison and Frog-baiting typical 
of the rightwing press at the moment. 

The prize in this regard, however, 
must surely go to one Phil Woolas, 
sometime New Labour immigration 
minister, who took to the Mirror 
to present his own ‘analysis’ of the 
situation, in terms that would probably 
even get you expelled from Ukip. “We 
need detention camps and mandatory 
ID cards,” declares the headline. 
Picking out highlights is difficult - “soft- 
minded liberalism” is to blame for the 
desperate scenes in the Channel Tunnel, 
apparently. Solving the problem of 
illegal immigration means mandatory 
ID cards for everyone; it means we 
must “intervene” in the Syrian civil 
war. As for the immediate problem, “A 
detention centre to replace the migrant 
encampments would send a signal. If 
migrants knew they’d be locked up and 
deported when they got to Calais they 
wouldn’t go” (August 2). 

In fairness, I cannot remember 
a British immigration minister who 
seemed like a good sort, with a heart 
in the right place and a strong suit 
in basic human empathy. Still, there 
is something especially vile about 


Woolas. His contributions while in 
post were largely of this nature, with 
an additional overlay of modish anti- 
Islamic ranting. It was Woolas who 
brought to the attention of parliament 
the quirky hypothesis that Pakistanis 
were breeding too many disabled 
children by marrying their cousins. Of 
course, his greatest fame came when he 
was banned from parliament for three 
years, and suspended from the Labour 
Party, for mendaciously accusing his 
Liberal Democrat opponent in the 
2010 election of being in cahoots with 
Muslim hate preachers. Classy! 

Woolas is thus a cynical, disgraced 
bigot; we are grateful to him, however, 
for summing up in a couple of hundred 
words the stupidity of the bourgeois 
response to the events in Calais. The 
man has been sent packing from 
political life, after all - he has no earthly 
reason to pretend to believe something 
as nakedly ridiculous as the idea that 
another glorious military incursion into 
the Middle East is going to stem the 
tide. He must genuinely think this. He 
must say so at dinner parties. 

Seriously now, Phil: what on earth 
do you think these people are fleeingl 
The last time migrants such as those 
currently trying to sneak into Britain 
were plastered all over the press, it was 
the business with ramshackle boats 
crossing from Libya to Italy, and all 
too often coming to grief on the way. 


Sure enough, many of those camped 
out in Calais are from Libya, which has 
gone from brutal dictatorship to failed 
state after yet another glorious episode 
in British (and French) military history. 

There is, it is true, only trivial direct 
British military involvement in Syria 
(though even that is in contempt of 
parliament). Yet the war has gone on 
as long as it has - and shows no signs of 
ceasing now - because the Gulf States 
are committed to exporting Salafist 
fanaticism; and those states are propped 
up, in turn, by western largesse and 
military support. Conditions were ripe 
already for the barbarism playing out 
in that theatre, thanks to the calamitous 
effect of the US-British invasion and 
occupation of Iraq. 

The number of people displaced 
by the Syrian civil war, at this point, 
is north of 10 million, of whom about 
four million have become refugees. 
The vast majority of the latter have 
gone to neighbouring countries, such 
as Turkey and the Lebanon. Given such 
vast numbers, it is hardly surprising that 
some managed to get close to Kent. Nor 
is it surprising that many of them would 
prefer to be in Britain than France 
- English is, after all, a more widely 
spoken language than French. 

As for the ‘deterrent’ of detention 
centres, we could hypothetically 
imagine European governments 
taking this attitude seriously, and thus 


participating in a race to the bottom as 
to who is most unattractive to refugees. 
This equally, however, meets its logical 
limit in the same question: what are they 
fleeingl Is a detention centre in Calais 
ever going to be a worse hideout than 
a town with Islamic State at the gates, 
or subject to indiscriminate bombing 
by the Assad regime? When the likes of 
Phil Woolas want to ‘send a message’, 
it is never really to migrants: it is to the 
mean-spirited reactionaries of Middle 
England. 

The run-of-the-mill British 
chauvinist is more worried that, in the 
words of Woolas, “these people want to 
live in a rich country. This is economic 
migration.” There is apparently 
something dirty or morally bankrupt 
about that - as if economics (after all, 
the means by which we eat) could not 
compel people to flee their homelands 
as effectively as main force. 

In the longer term, the more narrowly 
economic forms of compulsion prevail 
over the direct threat of violence in 
shuffling people around the world. 
Capitalism is a global system, and it 
is written into its basic functioning 
that some countries will do better than 
others out of it. Following from that is 
the free movement of capital, and also 
that special form of capital: labour. 

The conditions under which the 
two move, however, could not be more 
different. There is always some place 


willing to help a capitalist squirrel 
away some money, or otherwise keen 
to attract investment. The last century 
in particular, however, has seen the 
needle move dramatically against the 
free movement of people: a grand 
Kafkaesque bureaucracy has sprung up 
everywhere to man borders and manage 
visas, and the blame for all manner of 
complex social ills is offloaded onto 
migrants (or at least those among them 
who are ‘upwardly mobile’, going to 
countries higher up the global pecking 
order than they came from). 

This situation has the character of 
self-fulfilling prophecy. Migrants - 
especially ‘illegals’ - are subjected to 
much more insecure living conditions. 
They are thus forced in large numbers 
to accept poverty wages and appalling 
working conditions for cash-in-hand 
jobs, and otherwise expand the reserve 
army of labour. Thus wages get 
depressed for all, and some among the 
working class become bitter about those 
people ‘coming over here and taking 
our jobs’. 

The growth of anti-migrant 
sentiment among the popular classes, 
then, is hardly without any basis 
at all - nor is it motivated in some 
straightforward way, as less the 
imaginative on the left believe, by 
racial prejudice. The proposed solution, 
however, is a reactionary fantasy - it is 
quite inevitable that no border control 
system will actually stop people 
moving about. As long as capitalism 
remains, there will always be wars to 
flee, famines to escape and far-flung 
countries held in debt bondage by the 
imperialist metropoles. Controls on 
migration merely worsen migrants’ 
insecurity, and thus exacerbate the 
‘taking our jobs’ phenomenon. 

The only answer is class solidarity. 
Sectionalism, in the long run, is a 
negative sum game: it is collective, 
conscious organisation on a class basis 
that can both improve the lot of migrant 
workers and seize some measure of 
power over the conditions of life for 
all. We do not want to see migrants 
in makeshift encampments in Calais 
- we want to see them in the unions, in 
working class political parties. 

That, ultimately, is the irony of the 
Calais fracas - the juxtaposition of the 
most complete destitution and militant 
union action. Both the migrants and ferry 
workers are actors in the same drama, 
but nonetheless almost completely 
disconnected in practice. How good it 
would be instead to see them helping 
each other light a fire on the motorway • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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